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Editorial. 


HERE is a great difference between the liberalism 
of the mind and the liberalism of the spirit. 
writer spent a few days recently in a hospital con- 


ducted by a Roman Catholic sisterhood. ‘These | 


nursing sisters were loyal to their church, and not 
given to theological inquiry but they had a most tender 
regard for the religious convictions of others. They were 
just friendly souls who found deep comfort in their own 
religion and wanted other people to find the same in theirs. 
If there was anything in their feeling out of harmony with 
the somewhat exclusive claims of their church, they were 
surely unconscious of it. Of the liberalism of the mind 


they knew nothing, but the liberalism of the spirit was 


theirs in great measure. On the other hand, we have all 
known those who have broken away from orthodox beliefs, 
and in that sense have become thoroughly liberal, but 
who have never learned to regard with respect the re- 
ligious opinions or feelings of others. That we may 
call the liberalism of the mind. Doubtless we need 


both. Clear thinking and fearless inquiry are necessary | 


to the progress of the world. But if we are compelled 
to choose, few will hesitate. After all is said and done, 
“the greatest of these is love.” 
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THE great need of the Unitarian body, as of every other 
denomination at the present time, is men in its ministry. 
Money can be got, administration can be improved, 
organization can be strengthened, and strong central 
effectiveness built up; but no such strength can take the 
place of growth among the churches in number and in- 
fluence, and such growth cannot be brought about by 
any methods of organization alone. Capable and effective 
men in the ministry are indispensable to growth, men 
who resort to the ministry not because they are fit for 
nothing else, but who respond to its call because they 
realize what incomparable opportunities it offers for 
honorable public service, happy place in the regard and 
affection of their fellows, and usefulness to others. We 
do not presume that recruits can be gained by any pres- 
sure of persuasion and attraction, and enlistment must 
in the nature of the case be purely voluntary. But silence 


must be alert, and ready to break its rule at the fortunate 


moment. Many an ingenuous and high-minded youth 
might, with good voice and trained powers of expression, 


bring into the ministry what is most needed to-day by 
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just a. iver. of suggestion in this direction, rarely con- 
sidered with other callings. Two main hesitancies 
explain the reluctance of men to contemplate their life 
spent in the ministry: its slender promise of support, and 
its presumption of superiority to the common run of 
human imperfection. It is at bottom a question of 
being brave enough and good enough. No one would 
wish a man to be confident of full worth,—such confidence 
would be a sure mark of unfitness,—but the question 
is not a prohibition; it is a challenge. ‘The kind of man 
who is willing to try is the kind of man likely to make his 
calling and election sure. ‘The compensations are the 
finest in the world. . 
fd 


‘THE more any one has to do with the needs of people 
in the world, the more he doubts whether all the good he 
tries to do does any good, and the more he sees that most 
of it surely does harm. ‘The great harm undoubtedly: is 
to lead people to think that they can get something for 
nothing, and to deplete the powers of self-dependence by 
furnishing pity and aid in their place. ‘The temptation 
to do this is not limited to the range which social service 
and philanthropy usually take. It infects every human 
relation. Doing things for others is the worst thing we 
could do for them unless it is the kind of doing that makes 
. the doing unnecessary. ‘The fond and indulgent parent, 
bent on making a child’s life more pleasant than the 
parent’s life was, and protecting childhood from all dis- 
satisfaction and stress, the industrious teacher, anxious 
to keep a high record for a class and doing a good deal of 
work which lessens rather than augments the brain work 
of the pupil, are doing precisely what the child ought not 
to have done for it. It is a sad commentary on human 
nature, one we should much rather not make but must, 
that many a work of relief makes more occasions of 
relief than it stops, and reveals in large sections of human 
nature not only a willingness to take more than they 
have any right to, but ingenuity to get all they can for 
nothing. They think they are getting so much more 
out of the rich. They are actually getting it out of others 
poorer than they, and making it less likely that needs 
of the future will be met. ‘The great obstacles to the work- 
ing of pension systems are indicated by the parents who 
separate in order that they may afterward come together 
with the pension which the mother has thus fraudulently 
gained. 
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A DELVER in Civil War records has got together 
statistics in regard to the service of chaplains. He finds 
that in 86 regiments of a Western State there were 135 
chaplains, of whom 83 resigned after service of three 
months and upward, 14 served three years, 2 served 
four years, 3 died of disease, 1 was killed in action, and 
2 were promoted. A similar investigation in another 
State yielded about the same result. From this he 
concludes that the chaplains kept at a safe distance, 
that they were ready to say, “Go,” but few said, “‘Come.”’ 
Such inference we are disposed to question. The duties 
of a chaplain keep him at hospitals and out of line of 
fire. Where they require service at posts of danger, 
reports from European fronts show that the chaplains 
are not wanting in courage and in sacrifice of life. If it 
were found that the rate of mortality among army sur- 
geons was low, no discreditable inference could be drawn, 
for their post of duty should be as far as possible out of 
danger, and it is only barbarous commanders who fire 
on hospitals and ambulances. Though the principles 
of many clergymen would keep them from engaging 
in, or encouraging, war, their courage is not on that 

account to be impugned. If what most of them endure 
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and heroism, no one would doubt their 
a braver soul to stand true through ‘poverty 
than to go into battle, and to keep one’s faith is ae 
of the common evil and wickedness of the ae is ca - 
stiffer test of soldierliness than to march to the wars. | 
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THE noneation by a great political party, through 

its party machinery, of a man who has set himself against 
some of the most. powerful forces and persons in his 
party, and has successfully carried through policies — 
against the will of party leaders, is one of the signs of 
the times in which we have a right to take great encour- 
agement. A man of unquestioned character and cour- 
age, whose ability has been tried and not found wanting 
in high fields of public service, has been nominated 
against his own wish and without any effort of his own, 
for the high office of President of the United States. 
Such a choice dignifies our political system and stamps 
the weak excuse for poor candidates for public position 
with absurdity. It is not necessary to take what we 
can get, and make the best of what deft political manipu- 
lators hand out to us. The will of the people to have 
their best men represent them can be made effective; 
and astute managers recognize that public respect for 
men who prove their worthiness of it is the wisest direc- 
tion they can follow. The nomination of Judge Hughes 
presents some unprecedented characteristics. It estab- 
lishes a precedent which will be a bulwark for good 
government everywhere. Character is the best asset 
an able candidate for high office can possess. Painful 
lacks in character are becoming too obvious an obstacle 
to success for reasonable excusing. The wire-puller 
and self-promoter are anachronisms. 


3 Interchangeable Truths. 


It was a great step forward in mechanics when machin- 
ery brought production to the point where the parts of 
the product could always be relied on to be the same in 
every example. The word ‘repair’ gained a new mean- 
ing, for it became no longer mending, but substitution. 
Any part of a certain product would fit into its place in 
every example of that product. Every repetition was 
equal to every other. Individual differences made no 
difference in the regularity of quality. There was no 
varying, no uncertainty, no personal equation, with 
regard to a wheel or an axle. It was always the same 
everywhere and in every case. A man in Siberia could 
send to the maker of his harvester and be perfectly sure 
that the piece sent from Chicago would fit into its place 
in Siberia. A thousand watches could be taken apart 
and the pieces mixed together, and a thousand watches 
assembled again just as accurately as typesetting. Once 
a part is exact, and the machine that forms it works 
reliably, there can never be a doubt that that part will 
fit into its place and perform its function. This accuracy 
and regularity in construction effected a great reduction 
in cost and price. Once a device was perfected, duplicates 
of it could be turned out at little more than the cost of the __ 
labor, just as printing becomes, after the type is set, a 
matter of paper and time. The device was also better — 
made than it could have been made before, but the great. ; 
gain was not the cheapness and excellence. The : 
gain was the dependability. Once the thing was 
it could be depended on to work in its Paces everywh 
at all times, and among all people. 

The advantage of this interchangeability 
long been known. A proposition 


‘in every language under any’sun. Facts 
2 tual life were known to be interchangeable 
__ long before facts became interchangeable in the world of 
_ mechanics. The first savage to make a sign for a thing 
_ which should be understood to bring that thing to every 
one’s mind at any time and under any circumstances took 
AS ie great step in the discovery of the interchangeableness 
of truths. If some one had stopped the formation of 
language with the contemptuous remark that it was 
merely mechanical, we might be savages still. 

4 The freedom of the individual has, however, come to be 
such a prominent power in life that it has seemed to take 
the place of that which is its chief instrument. When the 
truths that are interchangeable usurp the whole field and 
quench creative and original vitality, the spirit of man 
at once rises in protest. There is one thing that is not 
exchangeable with another, and that is the human soul. 
_ While a man cannot make by hand anything that will 
serve as widely and reliably as things he makes by ma- 
chinery, and is at a disadvantage wherever he is limited 
__ to the use of things made by hand, the reason of this must 
not be overlooked. A disadvantage in one connection, 
it is a dignity and a supreme advantage in another con- 
nection. To have a free spirit is worth incomparably 
more than to have something that, unlike the spirit, 
will always be the same everywhere and among all people, 
just as to have a voice is incomparably more worth while 
than to have a Victrola, though it is no such voice as that 
which the instrument repeats. No one who has gained 
the advantage of the interchangeability of the parts of 
machines, though he be one who has reaped fortunes from 
the advantage, would ever sell his birthright in freedom 

_ of will for all the fortunes that have ever been made. 
" Hence the reassertion of those original powers of in- 
_ dividuality, so advantageously taken over into mechanics 
and made in novel instances interchangeable, has come 
to be emphatic,—so emphatic as to be negative. ‘The 
_ reaction against mechanical perfection becomes icono- 
i clastic. It goes to the extreme of saying that there is no 
such thing as interchangeability in truths. Under the 
name of pragmatism, but also in the open field of behavior, 
it organizes a nihilistic revolt against any government, 
any regularizing, of truth. ‘There is nothing that can 
be relied on as authoritative, it seems to say. Every 
action is independent and original, and no truths can be 
so stated that they will serve everywhere and at all times, 
according to this reactionary creed. One would think 
___ himself driven to the conclusion that there are no principles 
6 spare adjustments, no immutable facts in the moral 
ife but only expediencies, no statements of duty capable 
_of application under all skies and by all people but only 
_ determinations by will which obtain according to the 
force of those maintaining them. What one chooses to 
oose is one’s right to choose. Ethics may change, or 
made, overnight. It is not enough to say that we are 
at sea; we are at sea without chart or compass, and 
ats in sight. When freedom of the spirit disregards 
| flouts laws and the possibility of making them, it is 
ee that such freedom is its own worst enemy, and 
n protection, as well as for the preservation 
Seek truths should be made interchange- 
going to be right, it must begin by 
ght must be kept whose might is its 


‘cumstances is the .truth of 
no w in far and widespread 
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: igh these sciences had nation- 
one place more than another. ‘Two. 
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R - fields, where me are givin ‘the last and unquestionable 


witness of it in giving their lives, and in countless homes 


_Wwhere women and children are suffering gladly for the 


sake of things they value above life and property, show 
how widely the principle extends and obtains. 
things could be farther apart and more unlike than Jesus 


on the cross and a man in a trench at the battle’s front, ~ 


yet the spirit which sustains the man may be the same 
which sustained the Master. In many cases it is the same. 
There press upon us, even at this distance, conditions 
which dignify innumerable devotions and aids with the 
spirit of the cross. There threaten in the skies signs no 
one can ignore which, if they come to pass, will bring upon 
us the closest of all obligations to make sacrifices for 
truth and for justice and for the right to live. In view 
of them we must look for the truths which remain the 
same and may be relied on in their place under all con- 
ditions. Among such truths, which are interchangeable, 
we must surely put the truth that it profits nothing to gain 
the whole world and lose one’s own soul. 


What Shall We Do about Billy Sunday? 


Around Boston there is much activity among many 
of the churches in preparation for the coming of Billy 
Sunday in the fall. Naturally the Unitarian churches 
did not participate in the invitation, nor are they having 
any share in the erection of the building for his services, 
or any similar preparations. But does that mean there 
is nothing for them to do? Some say, “Yes, the only 
thing is to ignore him.” That sounds fine and digni- 
fied; but isn’t it a little like a farmer’s ignoring a big 
thunder-storm in haying time? Whatever else he is, 
Billy Sunday is a religious phenomenon of considerable 
present importance. ‘To make believe we don’t see him 
is rather ridiculous. 

Then there are those who would fight him tooth and 
nail. ‘‘He calls us names, let’s call him names back.” 
But that doesn’t sound quite right either. For one 
thing, we may confess without shame that he can easily 
beat us at that game, for he is a past master at it. We, 
on the contrary, have believed ourselves to have out- 
grown that method of controversy, though occasionally 
we have seen outbursts of it in some of our discussions. 
Even then we have been rather ashamed of it, and have 
felt that it has done us no good. As we look back to 
ancient religious controversies, like that, for instance, 
in which John Milton was engaged, we feel that it makes 
no difference which was right, both sides ought to have 
been ashamed of themselves. If we proceed to pitch 
into Billy Sunday, we may come to feel the same way 
about it afterward. 

Then, for another thing, there may be more good in 
the movement than our irritation may lead us to imagine. 
Sunday is not what we should call a high type of Chris- 
tian, but he may be sincere in his work. His life story 
doesn’t indicate that he went into it from selfish motives, 
and though he undoubtedly makes a good thing out of it, 
and enjoys the sensations he creates, that doesn’t prove 
that he’s a fraud. In fact, there is good reason for 
thinking that he believes himself to be sincere, and that 
at bottom he is so, though willing to resort to tricks and 
stunts that would brand any Unitarian minister as a 
mere mountebank. ; 

But whether the revivalist is sincere or not, there is 
no question that many of his hearers are. He does 
succeed in stirring up in them a deep religious interest, 
which is not altogether temporary. Now deep religious 
interest is not a thing to be sneered at or ignored; it is 


to be reverenced, and that is an indication of what we 


No two. 


* s ghould do. “If we recognize the sincerity of the féligious 
interest, we may do many of these people good. If we 
re do not, we are bound to do ourselves harm. Not all 
the people who are stirred by Billy Sunday believe in 
all his teachings. On the contrary, a large proportion 
of them are far from accepting it all. He starts them 
; going, but they are not satisfied with all his teachings. 
es. _ Here is our opportunity. Let us show them that we 
-- ‘have something better. The fact that he denounces us 
on is no obstacle. On the contrary, it is one of the biggest 
«AR advertisements we have ever received. In business slang, 
‘ “& knock is a boost.’’ So it has proved time after time 
where he has been. The question is how to use this 
publicity. If we can show the true Christian spirit, we 
* can reap an abundant harvest. We must have dignity 
enough not to get angry when he calls names; but we 
need not be so stiff about it as not to be willing to show 
what we really do believe when people come to inquire. 
We should recognize all the good we can in his meetings, 
and meet people who come to us halfway. If there is 
. - interest enough to warrant, it would be well for us to 
‘hold extra services, say Sunday evenings and some week- 
, day evening, for the sake of any newly interested. In 
ie every way we should make it clear that, while we believe 
neither in his methods nor his theology, we are glad of 
the religious interest awakened by his coming, and that 
“we are big enough to feel that way however much he 
‘may denounce us. A stand like that will preserve our 
ie own self-respect, and will win the respect of others. 
gens Ought we to attend his meetings? Well, have we any 
business there? If we have not, we ought to stay away. 
We know well enough that we do not approve his antics, 
and, of course, it is the antics that draw the crowd. ‘To 
go helps to encourage just that sort of thing. But if 
we have some real business there, if we sincerely want 
to make a study of this strange phenomenon for some 
practical religious purpose, that would be a sufficient 
2 reason for going notwithstanding the objection, but to 
: go to scoff and sneer would be unworthy. It would be 
a a happy outcome if those who went to scoff remained to 


me pray, even with Billy Sunday. TLD. 'B. 
€s Current Topics. 
: > A NEw chapter was written into the stormy history of 


our relations with Mexico, at the beginning of the week, 
by the issuance by President Wilson of a call for the 
mobilization of the national guard of all the States for 
employment in a possible campaign against the republic 
-beyond the Rio Grande. This drastic action by the 
Administration at Washington was the culmination of a 
series of irritating events. Of these the most significant 
a was the issuance of what appeared to be an ultimatum 
: on behalf of Carranza, demanding the withdrawal of 

the punitive expedition which had been sent into Mexico 
- against Francisco Villa after Villa’s murderous raid into 

New Mexico. Confronted with the prospect of having 

to obey such a demand or adopt the alternative of an 
_ open break with Mexico, the President decided that the 


7. requirement of the situation could be met only by ener- 
aa _getic preparalions for drastic action for the maintenance 
hi of the dignity of the United States on its southern border. 
i: eg ot 

srs the exception of one State, the Commonwealths 


_--~—sof':«‘ the republic responded to the President’s call yah 

es prompt compliance. ‘The Governor of Michigan, 

*f ** issuing the call for the mobilization of the forces of his 

—s«s State, announced that he did not feel called upon to 
_ order the national guard out of the State unless they 


on Sunday after a conference at ne “War hea 
It was expected at Washington that no less than 145,000 
men would enter the service of the United States when all 


the States had acted. In the Eastern States the military “ 
authorities were confident of an early concentration — 
of national guard units with complete equipment. ‘The 
organization of military camps was begun at once, and 
the War Department set in full motion the machinery 
for providing transportation and supplies for the citizen 
army. 
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THESE events of sinister import were preceded by an 
attitude of increasing hostility toward America by the 
Mexican authorities, both civil and military. Gen. 
Trevino last week served Gen. Pershing with notice that 
he must not advance in any direction into Mexico on 
pain of finding himself opposed by a Mexican army 
which for several weeks past had been taking up strategic 
positions in the neighborhood of the American forces. 
This act of unfriendliness was supplemented by open 
preparations for war, carried on upon a large scale. 
‘These preparations included a call for 500,000 troops to 
defend Mexican soil from invasion. ‘The utterances of 
the Carranza press on the subject of the hour indicated 
a deep-seated feeling among practically all classes of 
Mexicans that Mexican sovereignty was threatened by 
the presence of armed American forces on Mexican soil. 
Mexicans were urged in these publications to rally to 
the defence of their country. 
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It appears to be a fact that one element of the Mexican 
population would welcome American intervention as 
the only means of rehabilitating the Mexican people and 
restoring prosperity to a country ravaged by the rapacity 
and the wanton destructiveness of rival chiefs. The 
advocates of intervention are the landowning class who, ~ 
under the Diaz régime, had done much to develop the © 
country with native capital, and who saw the fruits of 
their labors destroyed at one blow by this or that revolu- 
tionary general, either for purposes of revenue or from a 
sheer desire to destroy. Entire sections of the country 
which had been developed by irrigation and cultivation, 
at great expense, have relapsed into wilderness through 
the destruction of irrigation works and the flight of 
working people. The owners of these devastated prop- 
erties, some of whom have visited America to lay their 
cause before Americans, believe that they cannot expect 
a new order of things from any of the groups which now 
control Mexican affairs. 
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THE outstanding development in the great war iv Gane 
the past week continued to be the advance of the Russians 
on the line between the Pripet marshes and the Rou- 
manian borders. ‘The fall of Czernowitz, the capital of 
the Austrian crownland of Bukowina, was the most 
significant event in the operations on the Russian front. 
Czernowitz appears to have been evacuated by the 
Austrians after a costly attempt to impose a check upon ~ 
the progress of the invaders. With the loss of Czerno- a 
witz the Austrians also ran a serious danger of a fl 
movement which was aimed at cutting off =, 
from direct communications with” aor 
region. Farther north, at Larne gl 
armies appeared at the 1 opposing 
offering a more successful oppositic 
than in the southernmost thea 
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_ SIMULTANEOUSLY with their successful movement 
against Austria, the Russians were meeting with an in- 
creasing Turkish resistance in Asia Minor. The Russian 
movement against Bagdad from Persian territory re- 

é ceived a serious check after the Russians had advanced 

so far toward their objective that Mesopotamia seemed 

to be in their grasp. ‘The Turkish counter-offensive was 
also accomplishing results farther north, in the Trebi- 
zond and Erzeroum regions, where the Russians were 
compelled to retire repeatedly in the past ten days under 
the pressure of Turkish attacks. On the Tigris the 
British were also being hard beset by the Turks, who 
seemed to develop a new power of initiative after the 
interval of uninterrupted Russian successes which began 
three months ago. Against the English, as well as against 

_ the Russians, the Turkish armies gave evidence of a 

i restoration of morale and of a recovery from the disinte- 

grating effects of earlier defeats at the hands of the 

____ Russians. 
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Brevities. 


___ If one loses the days in June he has come to accept as 
~ his rightful due, neither July nor August will be able 
to make the loss good to him. 


The Freudian psychology is based on the doctrine of 
“the wish.” It makes one feel the importance of desires 
he would not avow, even to himself, and the subconscious 
influence of suppression. 


The Congregationalist summer conference at the 
Isles of Shoals will have a programme built with a view 
chiefly of serving the local church and the community, and 
the speakers will include about a score of the most promi- 

nent leaders, men and women. 
; If child labor laws have effect anywhere, they should 
certainly be employed for the protection of small children 
__who are put through trying and difficult stunts for the 
sake of thrillers in the moving picture shows. Nervous 
strain, actual suffering, and physical danger show the 
; a need of strict regulation. 


Reporters of the great biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs noted the fact that most 
of the attendants were gray-haired, middle-aged women. 
Nothing in the recent history of women has been more 
i - marked or more encouraging than the use society is find- 
ing for women still young and eager in spirit, whose chil- 
dren have grown up. 
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Letters to the Editor. 
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oh _ Another Anniversary Week Meeting. 
Be {) 
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of the Christian Register:— 
e of so many good meetings Anniversary 
like gluttony to call for more. None the 
was to some of us. ‘There we were, 
2 East and the West, each with his 
onary endeavor and church ad- 
ere discussed—when was it? 
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but where we can compare notes, find out what men are 
doing—in the matter of church advertising, for example, _ 
or evening forums—and what experiments are succeed- 
ing? Such a gathering would very likely need a second 
Thomas B. Reed for a chairman, but that provided, and 
reporters barred, and brevity and sincerity all around, 
it surely could be made very helpful. Here is an op- zs 
portunity for the Ministerial Union or some of our 
Boston comrades to fill “a long-felt want.’’ I trust a 
they will answer the appeal. K. E. Evans. ‘ 


ELizaBetu, N.J. 
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Poets in the Making. ee 

Woes? 

AUGUSTA LARNED. ae he 

ee 

Some years since a distinguished diplomat and man ke 
of letters asked a pertinent question of an American | , se 


friend. Where are your poets? he queried, but the © 
answer has not been recorded. Some of the poets were ; 
then in short frocks and knickerbockers, some just emerg- Pires 
ing from school, others, perhaps, just trying over their ‘eid 
first trills and snatches of song. It was the formative ope 
period which has now come to blossom in the early < 
spring of twentieth-century poetry. The answer to 
the distinguished Englishman’s question would to-day 
be full and explicit, given with a kind of pride at the 
adolescent school that recently has come into being. Se 
When school-children we were sufficiently bored in eS. 
learning poetic rules about feet, metre, rhythm,—iambic, 
trochaic, Alexandrian,—rules and measures which we con- 
trived to forget as speedily as possible. Still we retained : 
a kind of respect for them, as it had been impressed upon ‘ 
us that proper verse cannot be written without their — ae 
help. Now to be told that these old, revered rules are ae 
no longer necessary, have been abolished by many as- ee 
piring spirits who call their work poetry, is decidedly ok 
unsettling. 3 
So many aspirants have come to the front within a a. 
brief period they resemble a frock of whitethroats or other “a 
gregarious birds that settle on our fields and gardens in 
April and make the air sweet with their twitterings. 
But there might be a difference of opinion as to whether _ *) 
their twitterings are true songs. There are strange 
notes heard, new motifs we must get accustomed to before ots 
pronouncing a modest like or dislike. But the outburst ord 
of poetic impulse is the thing of special significance. ana 
The creative spirit is at work again after a long, dry ? 
period of unproductiveness. As a prelude it seems to ; a 
give promise of good, even great, things. 
To one who is not devoted to magazine reading, and 
does not see the newspapers of distant parts of the coun- 
try, the anthologies are a surprise and pleasure. We He 
learn by them how much good verse has been accumu- : 
lating within a short space of time. The poetic conta- . 
gion has evidently been in the air, wafted like winged 
seeds to all parts of the country. If its results are not 
of the highest order, they are interesting and excite 
genuine sympathy. The number of new names in the aed 
verse field is of great promise. It shows a yearning for ae 
imaginative expression and for better and nobler things ae 
than our ephemeral literature can offer. Its spontaneity AY os 
is the most interesting fact of the moment in the field ~e 
of letters. ‘The stream of poetic inspiration has been 
tapped and is gushing like a new up-soaring fountain. _ 
It opens a decidedly new epoch in the field of poetry, 
We are again at the parting of the ways. It is needless 
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and strangeness of the 

form some have adopted with apparent more or less 
success. It may not please us, but it is an undoubted 

effort at larger expansion and more freedom. ‘The 
old gyves are chafing poetic limbs, and in the spirit of 
the age the effort is to break them. 

The free movement, or vers libre as it is called, invites 
many people to try their hand at the expression of poeti- 
cal sentiments who would otherwise be deterred by 
strict limits of conventional verse. It looks easy and 
the temptation is too great to be resisted. It is demo- 
cratic and American, and is an advanced step in the real- 
ism that has dominated literature during the past quarter 
of a century. Walt Whitman fathered vers libre, but 
no one has approached him and perhaps never will in 
the use of this medium. ‘There are stretches of com- 
monplace and coarseness in him, but beyond these a 
poignancy of imaginative power that penetrates the 
depths of the human soul. John Burroughs has recently 
very aptly said that Whitman sauntered into the parlor 

His glowing humanity, 
his love of his kind, his passion for democracy, the vivi- 
fying principle that binds brother to brother, make 
more and more appeal to the lovers of poetry both abroad 
and at home. It is his intense and pervading sympathy 
with all classes and conditions of men that endears him to 
the world. ‘This warm and glowing influence, the power 
of expressing great thoughts that pierce to the centre, 
seems wanting to the realists. Some of their singular 
productions that are called “chopped prose’’ have the 
usual quality of hash, which, though suitable for a plain 
meal, has not the requisites for a great feast. 

The ‘Anthology of Spoon River,” by Edgar Lee 
Masters, is the last word in what may be called brutal 
realism. A whole volume given up to moral failure, 
and human wreckage of men and women, the old and the 
young, is depressing and hopeless. You look in vain 
for some alleviatton, some faint sign that the Spoon 
Riverites are not thoroughly degenerate, or the victims 
of degeneracy—and you look practically in vain. To 
make the dead, lying in their graves, recite the truth 
about their lives, lay bare their souls in contradistinction 
to the lying epitaphs upon their tombstones, is an imag- 
inative touch of horrible forcefulness. It is difficult to 
believe that any one can enjoy reading this remark- 
able book. It is like seeking entertainment in the grim- 
mest parts of Dante’s Inferno. Much sewage seems to 
have run into Spoon River. The scene is uncommonly 
dreary and unpleasant. The people are of the same 
shade and complexion. Their portraits, some of them 
may be true—brutally true. ‘They are not softened to 
the inimitable humanness of Bret Harte’s folk. There 
are gleams of moral and spiritual beauty, brief touches 
of tenderness and pity, but the picture needs relief, and, 
while owning its power, we are not sorry to lay down 
the book. 

The best of the new verse is rhythmical. ‘The free 
versifiers have carried the day only to a rather limited 
extent. Their influence is still felt as a modifying ele- 
ment, just as impressionism and the new fads in art are 
still operative in the different schools, but it is more 
than probable it will have no lasting effect. Curiosity 

- once satisfied, the public will go back to old, established 
favorites. ‘The new style does not lend itself to quota- 
tion, nor does it fix itself in the memory as a part of emo- 
tional and intellectual wealth. , 

The great war has furnished a powerful incentive to 
the poets, but thus far it has not produced any poem or 
war-song that stands out boldly from the mass. It is too 
immense to handle or even to comprehend, and will 
eventually be treated by embodying thrilling incidents 
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When it does emerge, it will 
thrill the world beyond all the old stories over which we 
have wept. At present we cannot see far beyond the 
piteous remains of shattered limbs and blinded eyesaqua- 

When the present phase of realism has run its course, 
it is not rash to predict that the pendulum will swing 
back toward ideal beauty, and the perfection of art 
form. ‘To dwell with moral and physical ugliness from> 
choice is a perverted taste. Its excuse must be some 
great lesson of amelioration or of instruction, some — 
divine impulse toward helpfulness and recovery. When 
realism has been run into the gutter, beauty and truth 
will still shine as stars in the heavens. We long to escape 
from miasma and evil smells, to get to the clean hilltop, 
where great stretches of sea and shore reveal the foun- 
tains of ever-renewed freshness and purity. 

‘Lhe welcome the new poets have received is a very 
encouraging sign. The world, let us hope, is getting 
tired of sensational pathos and bathos—the ephemera 
of the cheap book-stalls and newspaper-stands. The 
poetical passion is quenchless, as has been amply proved 
by the practically universal celebration in this country 
of the Tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death. Nothing 
of the same kind in extent and conception of beauty 
has ever before been witnessed. Still the poet remains 
king of the noblest realm granted to mortals,—the realm 
of the imagination, the heart, the mind,—monarch to 
whom all peoples and races, even savages, are subdued 
when they come under his spell. 

We may feel that in the new outburst of song we see 
a school of poetry in the making, an epoch not yet arrived, 
but on its way, a promise that waits a noble perform- 
ance, and prophecy almost sure of a beautiful fulfilment. 

Summit, N.J. 


Edward Everett Hale at Harvard College. 


ABIGAIL CLARK. 


IV. (1835-39.) 

Edward Everett Hale entered Harvard College in the 
autumn of 1835, not quite thirteen and a half years old, 
the youngest boy in his class. He would have resented 
being called a prodigy, and, as matter of fact, it was then 
not unusual for a boy to enter college at thirteen, or 
even younger. All the same, in his later reflections on 
his education, Dr. Hale doubted if his parents would 
not have done well to hold him back a year,—though he 
confessed that this would not have been easy. With 
Nathan already at Cambridge, Edward was as eager to 
join him there as ten years before he had been eager to | 
join the school party in the little green sleigh. Sofaras 
school preparation was concerned, he was fully ready, 
as he proved by passing the examinations, which, broken 
by the necessary intervals for eating and sleeping, drifted _ 
along from six in the morning of one day to two in the 
afternoon of the next. He was one of six in a class o: 
eighty who were successful,—a result not without - 
testimony to the home system of education. Ther 
five Franklin Medal boys among the unfortunate seve 
four who were conditioned. Dr. Hale used to s 
at twelve years old his father had told him to 
channel fleet,” he would have tried t 
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and he was a past master of kite-making and kite-flying. 


visits to the Common, sometimes alone and sometimes 
__-with “the children.” A tiny cloud cast for a moment its 
shadow over one of these forays, for it was a mark of 


‘papers, never forgetting cakes and fruits. 


No detail of the day is omitted. He made numberless. 


As. often, 
the boys caught a ride or walked into town for an evening 
at home, or to act as escort to party, lecture, or concert. 
ras a fortnight at least, there was a happy Sunday at 
ome. 

So far'as the actual college work went, the entire first 
year was a bitter disappointment to the boy’s eager 
expectations. He was frankly bored by the class exercises, 
and, as he always held, not without reason. Yet Dr. 


‘Hale thought the experience of life gained in this year 


significant and of the greatest value, and to illustrate 
used to tell this story. Chafing under the stupidity of an 
eight-o’clock recitation and exasperated by what honestly 


* ‘ “ 
Z honor not to “fuss” your little brothers and sisters, and seemed to him a wicked waste of time, he conceived the te 
he has to own that he ‘“‘got the baby into a tantrum and plan of saving the hour from dead loss by taking his i 
she had to be taken home.” morning newspaper into the class and reading it there,— v0 She 

_ - *Lection money was twelve-and-a-half cents, and there satisfying his conscience that, so long as he made no effort $55 

. is a memorandum of purchase of ’Lection specialties,— to conceal the paper and folded it so carefully that it : 
____ oysters, checkerberry lozenges, ginger beer, sugar cherries, should not ‘“‘rattle,’”’ nobody had a right to complain. Pee 
___-and tamarinds are the favorites. ‘‘When I bought my Of course he was called to order, and he came to swift and on 


___ tamarinds I eat one or two and then discovered that I had 
left my handkerchief at home, my hands were a little 
-gormy, so I washed them in Frog Pond. ... Went home, 
yarned, read Tran, and went on Garden and up 
scuttle till tea time. After tea went in garden and tried 
to write some Ovid but could not; read some in the 
. U.S. Tel. Wrote some in Journal, ate some crackers and 
cake and went to bed. Blew out the lamp and went to 
sleep, after which nothing of very particular consequence 
happened till next morning.”’ 
«Tt may encourage some homesick freshman to know 
, that Dr. Hale said he never thought of the first weeks of 
his college life without a sense of utter dreariness. It 
was almost his first trial at being away from his family, 
and he found it a very real trial. He sadly missed the 
pleasant companionship and sympathy of his mother and 
sisters. One of the joys of life was that, when you came 
home from school or any excursion, long or short, the 
‘ first thing was to go and “tell your times” to somebody 
who was sure to want to hear them. ‘There was nothing 
like that in Harvard College; and what they liked to 
call the cloistered life of an intellectual centre seemed to 
/ him the poorest substitute. At home he was free to make 
__ his own plans for study and play, as the day developed its 
possibilities; and, in contrast, here was a routine of days 


of clocks,—a fearful piece of mechanism, not to be ac- 
cepted without protest by one who all his life dreaded 
monotony and loved best the unexpected and unblazed 
iy is trails of life. It was dreadfully dull to this boy, who 
through the newspapers was accustomed to be in close 
touch with a world where every day something unusual 
___was likely to happen,—discoveries, inventions, thrilling 
adventures, kings born, deposed, and dying, even revolu- 
tions breaking out and being put down. 
_ The homesickness was perfectly characteristic. On 
other hand, it was quite as typical, that he soon 
usted himself to college life, and dreariness and 
iness vanished. The two brothers roomed together, 
and Edward easily dropped into intimacy with Nathan’s 
of whom the most conspicuous at this distance 
are ; ‘Jem” Lowell and “Bill’’ Story, known to 
al dictionaries as James Russell Lowell and 
ore Story. Among his own classmates he 
1 establishing new and warm friendships, 
ong as life; and the room at 22 


and nights ordered by the ringing of bells and the striking 


effective experience of the sacrifice which the greatest 
good to the greatest number involves sometimes, and 
that here it required him to give courteous attention 
to explanations he didn’t need, and to listen courteously 
while dull boys stumbled through recitations for which 
they were not prepared. 

He took from the first high rank in his class, graduating 
second. If only by way of occupying the time, he gave 
himself very thoroughly to what college work he found to 
do. But even so, in the first year mathematics, under 
Prof. Peirce of blessed memory, was the only recitation 
which required serious study; and, all together, the time 
spent in preparation and recitation did not average over 
six hours a day. Again, as in the Latin School days, he 
came to recognize the unscheduled part of his college 
day as the more important and the pleasanter part of 
education. ‘The industry and sense of proportion shown 
in filling up these vacant hours with serious reading 
in the college library, following up class work with inde- 
pendent scientific experiments and research, an immense 
amount of general reading,—all knit in and combined 
with the pleasantest camaraderie of college life,—gave 
sure prophecy of the useful-life he was to bring to the 
service of the world. 

To mark the emancipation of his first summer vaca- 
tion from college, Edward and Nathan undertook a more 
ambitious country expedition than they had _ before 
made alone. ‘There is a history of the journey for which 
the books of exploration and adventure which he had 
read, with an occasional falling back on the “Anabasis”’ 
for a “thence they marched,” are clearly the models. 
It goes into the minutest detail, as was fitting for a 
“scientific Report.’’ ‘The Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Towns of Lancaster, Sterling, and Princeton, 
August 29, 30, 31, 1836, by Edward E. Hale, Lieut. of the 
Expedition.” 

“ August 29. We_arose early in the morning, dressed 
with all possible alacrity, took the philosophical instru- 
ments intended for the expedition and proceeded down 
stairs, where we refreshed ourselves with bread and milk 
which had been kindly provided. After this necessary 
preparation we left the maternal mansion and departed 
on our voyage of discovery. On arriving at the railroad 
depot . . . we seated ourselves in the cars and soon took 
leave of our native city, full of hope and joyous anticipa- 
tions of the future... . The chief object of the expedition 
was a search for the macle or chiastolite of Lancaster, 
well known to the scientific as one of the most singular 
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| genera of crystals known. "The officers of the expedi- 


- tion were also narrowly to investigate the geology, miner- 

alogy, botany, and ornithology of the countries through 
which they passed.” ‘‘The philosophical apparatus’’ 
was a “superior double-barrelled fowling piece, with 
appurtenances, an excellent geological hammer... a 
first rate tin botanical box for the preservation of rare 
plants, a compass believed to be of German make, and a 
portable and a very valuable spy-glass, besides other 
articles too numerous to mention.” 

They took the train to Westboro, and from there on, 
in the course of the day, they walked to Lancaster, 
where they spent the first night. The next day they 
walked by way of Sterling to Princeton (meanwhile having 
loaded themselves without mercy with specimens) and 
spent the night there. Next morning, “by forced 
marches,”’ they pressed on to Worcester, but even so they 
missed the ‘morning train, and so availed themselves of 
the opportunity to extend their ‘“‘explorations”’ a little, 
“visiting the principal points of interest in Worcester 
and took the four o’clock train to Boston.” 

To mark the growth of two years it is interesting to 
read the last Tillery ’Lection Journal, that of 1837:— 

“June 5. Cloudy in the morning, fair in aft. Pleas- 
antly mild all day. After prayers went through the 
Chapel to go to Mr. Peirce’s recitation room, where having 
arrived, we discovered that we had a miss. Spoke to 
Hayward on the stairs and he said he would call at my 
room in 5 or 10 minutes that we might start on our pro- 
jected expedition to Fresh Pond. At the appointed 
time accordingly he came with his younger brother, for 
whose amusement the expedition was planned. We 
walked up immediately, selected a boat, took for form’s 
sake three poles with lines and hooks and put off. We 
were on the water, I suppose, above 1% hours, during 
which time we only dropped our hooks for about five 
minutes as we had intended to find our principal amuse- 
ment in rowing. In those 5 minutes we caught nothing. 
As we were to be gone during breakfast time, crackers and 
cheese had been provided, on which, with an occasional 
sip of water flavored with lemon juice we made our 
morning repast. We walked back to the colleges where 
we arrived a few minutes before 9. I went up into my 
room, took Lockhart’s Life of Scott and set out to go into 
town. ... As we passed the corner of Charles St. and 
the Western Avenue, I observed that a sign was hanging 
to the fence with a notice of a panorama of Athens which 
is now being exhibited in the riding school. One of the 
ropes by which it had hung was untied, and I thought it 
‘my duty, as a student of Harvard College, to which the 
Pan. belongs, to tie it again. .. . I accordingly attempted 
this, but found myself unable, and departed with fingers 
’ well inked. arched on and soon got home. Sat here 
for a couple of hours talking, eating luncheon and oc- 
casionally dipping into Lockhart. At about 12 went 
with John to take Alexander and Charles and Susy to 
see ’Lection. ‘The ’Lection was better than any I have 
known lately but not so good as they were three or four 
years ago. ‘The tables of the venders were arranged on 
the outside of the sidewalk and there were no tables on 
the Mall. There were many more sights than I have 
ever seen before. We came home about one P.M. Susy 
felt tired before we arrived at the end of the journey, so 
I lugged her. Went up into the nursery with the children 
and divided the candy, etc. among them, and then went 
down stairs and cracked what I had bought for mother. 
Carried it up into the nursery and sat reading Lockhart 
till nearly dinner time when I went into the parlour.” 
He took the children up to the Common again in the 
afternoon. ‘“‘After tea sat reading Tranny and Lock- 
hart till about 814 p.m. when I started with N/ to come 


Met Myer at Farwell’s, and he 
agreed to join the German section which Sam Guild and 
I were attempting to raise. Spoke to{[Samuel] Longfellow 
at dinner about the German, and he said that he thought 
perhaps his brother who has just returned from Europe 
would take it, so he agreed to say nothing to Bokum till 
that was settled. After French more Latin exercise. 
In the evening went into Williams’s room and got the 
Cidipus. This lesson finished Gidipus Tyrannus. Came 
home, finished exercise, got Horace, and went to bed.” 

“Monday, January 16. After reciting to Channing 
today walked down to the bridge with Donaldson, talk- 
ing about I. O. H., the interest of which he had a good 
deal at heart. Came home and read some in Rev. Mr. 
Emerson’s Nature. It is an odd sort of book but I like 
it better than most every one else seems to, though to be 
sure there is a good deal in it that I can’t understand. 
In the evening Nathan undertook to animal magnetize 
me. I got horribly sleepy but I believe it was the natural 
effect of sitting still five minutes without speaking, and 
feeling his hand stroke me down so.” 

The reference to Emerson recalls that Dr. Hale heard, 
as a student in college, both the Phi Beta Address and 
the Divinity School Address of a year later. But he 
dismisses the first with “It is not very good, but very 
transcendental’’; and he is even more emphatic in his 
disapproval of the Divinity School Address. It is hardly 
fair to expect a boy of fifteen to be enough of a prophet 
to see the light where all those whom he most respected 
and loved saw only darkness. But it was not many 
years later when he looked back on these journal entries 
with amazement, not only at his own dulness, but to find 
that Emerson had so far led the world along that what 
had then seemed extravagance, almost madness, had 
become the commonplace, indeed, the very cornerstone 
of the liberal gospel. 

By the end of the second year his college work was more 
to his mind, and he says in his Journal, July 18, 1837: 
“This was the last day of our Sophomore year. During 
that year we have read the Alcestis of Euripides, the 
(Gidipus Tyrannus and Coloneus and the Antigone of 
Sophocles, besides the odes, satires, and epistles of 
Horace. I with a section of the class have read about 
half a dozen plays of Racine, as many of Moliére, Fon- 
taine’s Fables, and have begun the study of German. 
We have been over Whately’s Logic and Rhetoric with 
Professor Channing, and Farrar’s Calculus and part of 
his Mechanics with Professor Peirce. I for one am 
perfectly satisfied with my progress during the year.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Lord of mercy, most loving, at whose coming men live, 
at whose goodness gods and men rejoice! Sovereign of 
life, health, and strength! ‘The heart of man is no secret 4 
to him that made it. He is present with thee, though 
thou be alone.—From Egyptian Records. R 
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Nothing is quite so bad as it seems on its face. — 
facts, desperate as they seem, have God behind them 
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him in truth and fervor, with gratitude 
4a beautiful good gifts of life and destiny.— 
: af TBS hak . 
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+ There is but one way to the gift of quietude,—the 

way of integrity, the way of wisdom and reverence, 
sympathy and love, the way which teaches us to see 
aright what we have and what we are, and, learning the 
road of God, to walk therein. Let us turn to the com- 
- monest things of life, and, there or nowhere, we shall 
find the means to grow into men and women with hearts 
that will ‘‘outbrave, for love, even the terror of the 
grave.” —Maxwell Savage. 


Drink and the War. 


. JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


4 Last year the British Government instituted an in- 
vestigation, through its representatives at European 
courts, to discover what new regulations, if any, had been 
made respecting the use of liquor since the great war 
began. ‘The facts respecting Germany and Austria were 
obtained through the officials of neutral nations. ‘These 
reports have been printed in a Parliament “White 
Paper.’ Apparently few changes have, so far, been 
made. However, some notable things have been done: 

: (1) In France the drastic prohibition of absinthe. (2) In 

Germany, besides some repressive measures against 

excessive drinking, certain restrictions upon the manu- 

facture of beer, but not so much for sobriety as for the 
conservation of food. (3) In Russia the remarkable sup- 
pression of the sale and use of vodka. 

The policies in the different armies respecting the use 

" of liquor (“the drink ration’’) seem to have varied. The 
reports differ, and the real conditions will not, probably, 
be fully known until after the close of the war. Two 

things seem clear: (1) Drink had much to do with the 

atrocities committed by the Germans in Belgium. The 
letters of German soldiers, published in the Bryce Report, 
nearly all refer to the drunken condition of their comrades. 

(2) It also seems probable that the Germans lost the battle 

of the Marne largely on account of excessive drinking. 

Another “White Paper” has recently been issued by 

Parliament—‘ The Report of the Central Control Board 

of the Liquor Traffic” (36 folio pages). This Board, 

appointed in 1915, has fifteen members; two of the names 

are familiar to American readers,—Waldorf Astor, M.P. 

and Philip Snowden, M.P. It derives its authority from 
the Act known as The Defence of the Realm, passed in 
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even its complete suppression where necessary. 
Among its extensive and autocratic powers are the 
lowing:— . 
: oe To designate certain areas (especially where muni- 
tions are made and shipped or where troops are trained and 
transported) within which the use of liquor is absolutely 
bited or the sale restricted to a few hours during the 
As a matter of fact, these areas now constitute a 
> part of Great ace Gains raltectin P68 
To close or re: te public houses (saloons), clubs, 
AS apn where liquors are sold. 
ntain drinking-places under strict govern- 
‘ever it may seem wise. Little, how- 
along this line. 
abrogate all existing liquor laws, 
dopt all needful means for the 
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. Measures. 


1914. Its purpose is the regulation of the liquor traffic, - 


lessening or suppression of the drink evil; and to create 


whatever measures may be needed to foster sobriety 


and contribute to a more successful prosecution of the 
war. 

Chief among the things so far done are these :-— 

(1) The sale of liquors has been restricted to four and 
a half or five hours a day: two hours during the middle 
of the day and from 7 to 9 or 9.30 P.M. 

(2) All “treating” has been prohibited, violations being 
punished by severe penalties: a very important measure. 

_ (3) Liquors must not be sold on credit, at a bar or to be 
carried away. 

(4) Liquors cannot be bought on Saturdays or Sundays 
to be used off the premises: a wise regulation. 

(5) Licensed places are encouraged to sell substantial 
food and “soft drinks’? during early morning hours of 
weekdays—but no liquors. 

The Board has resorted to some important preventive 
It makes this statement: “It is a matter of 
common knowledge and experience that the absence of 
proper facilities for obtaining wholesome and sufficient 
nourishment frequently leads, directly or indirectly, to 
drinking habits with all their resultant evils.’ The 
Board has made practical application of this principle: 
(1) By encouraging employers to establish ‘industrial 
canteens’’ to meet such needs. ‘This has also been done 
by fraternal and philanthropic societies. (2) Where it 
seemed wise, the Board has itself established such canteens. 
The following conclusion is stated: ‘‘The industrial 
canteens have contributed substantially to the formation 
of more temperate habits, with an improvement in 
physical health and well-being, and an increased energy 
and output. The results which have already been ob- 
tained, and the increased provision which is constantly 
being made, cannot fail to produce far-reaching effects 
upon the industrial life of the nation.” 

Why could not this be done in America by employers 
and philanthropic people? Surely a wise and effective 
preventive measure which would certainly decrease 
drinking and drunkenness. And if good for England in 


_ time of war, still better for our nation in time of peace! 


The last part of this valuable report tabulates and 
presents graphically in diagrams the results so far ac- 
complished. The testimonies presented are also very 
interesting. The Admiralty declares: ‘‘The general 
effect of the restrictions has been decidedly beneficial.” 
The Army Council testifies: ‘‘The orders of the’ Board 
have had a beneficial effect on the discipline, training, and 
efficiency of soldiers and have helped in the recovery of 
sick and wounded,” The Transport Service attributes 
the increased efficiency and better health of all the 
laborers on railways and at the docks to these measures. 

Innumerable reports from officials and private persons 
all over the country bear witness to the great improve- 
ments already accomplished. From Newcastle-on-Tyne: 
“The general effects of the restrictions are better order 
in the streets, more comfortable homes, better-cared-for 
children, and better time-keeping at works.” From 
Sheffield: “A rapid improvement in the home life of 
laborers.” From Liverpool: ‘‘The employers get better 
labor and the men are better for it. Dock laborers have 
openly expressed their appreciation of the absence of 
the temptation to drink.’ All agree that workmen are 
much more efficient, while they report for work with far 
greater regularity: both decided gains for employers and 
employees,—and for the nation. 

The effects of these regulations as seen in the decrease 
of convictions for drunkenness are remarkable. In the 
Birmingham area, in a short time, conviction per week 
fell from 116 to 49; in Scotland areas, from 1,434 to 794; 
injthe London Metropolitan Police District, from 12,000 
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in May and June, 1914, to 5,000 in January and February, 
1916. And this one item is only part of the general 
improvement. 

Certain conclusions are evident :— 

(1) One of the important results of the war will be that 
the drink evil will come to be universally regarded as 
a national problem which must be given more serious 
attention. It is the supreme menace to national effi- 
ciency. Abstinence will be considered a necessary part 
of the general health, moral and physical, of the people. 

(2) Legislation can accomplish more than many people 
have supposed in the suppression of the evils flowing from 
the use of liquor. A sufficiently strong public sentiment, 
such as the sense of national danger, can enforce drastic 
prohibition. All that is needed is to educate the people 
to realize that we deal here with an evil, just as great in 
peace as in war. Make the danger seen and felt, and all 
needful laws can be enforced. 

(3) But more important than laws, however good and 
necessary, are preventive measures, both general and 
specific: (@) Everything that raises the common level 
of human life,—better food and sanitation, purer homes 
and nobler ideals of citizenship, juster industrial condi- 
tions, more wholesome amusements,—all these and many 
similar things are vital parts of a successful temperance 
campaign. (b) A wide and varied public education 
respecting the nature of alcohol and the evils of alcoholism, 
—in home and school, from pulpit and platform, by 
posters and photoplays, in the newspapers, in industrial 
expositions, and in social organizations. (c) Special 
agencies like the “industrial canteen,’—not mere 
“substitutes” for the saloon, but places where wholesome 
food may be bought and where the social instincts of 
the average man may find an open field of innocent 
activity: not so high as to break contact with every- 
day life, but high enough to provide something more 
than mere animal gratification,—simple comforts that 
make, if indirectly, for the better things of heart and 
mind. 

Boston, Mass. 


Shakespeare, as a Child of the Renaissance. 


H. M. SELBY. 


Prof. Dowden remarks that Ben Jonson, in the very ode 
in which he declares that Shakespeare is ‘‘not for an age, 
but for all time,” calls his great fellow-dramatist “‘soul of 
the age.’”” And Shakespeare was, indeed, a child of the 
Renaissance—the time when Christianity and Hellenism 
met; and yet, to the superficial observer, he would seem 
to stand outside both these forms of thought. As regards 
Hellenism: He did not, like many other dramatists of his 
time, write plays on classical models. Except in ‘The 
Tempest,’ he sets at defiance Aristotle’s canons—or, 
rather, the rules deduced from them by Elizabethan 
pedants. Nay, he was, apparently, not even a good 
classical scholar. It is true, his plays teem with classical 
allusions and sometimes he borrows passages from classical 
authors; but his quotations can be traced to works of 
which translations were in existence when he wrote, and 
the allusions are not necessarily a sign of personal ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Latin authors, for the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the time was thoroughly permeated 
with classical mythology and history, so that there is no 
reason to doubt the assertion that Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge of the classics amounted to ‘‘small.Latin and less 
Greek.” 

Nevertheless, if we look from the form to the substance, 
we see that Shakespeare was profoundly influenced by the 
Greek element in the thought of his time. 
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Prof. Dowden, among others, points out how, in the 
Renaissance and Reformation period, “the terror and 
sadness of the Middle Ages, the abandonment of earthly 
joy, the wistfulness and pathos of spiritual desire... 
had passed away,” and given place to a recognition of the 
reality and delight of “this life on earth for threescore 
years and ten.” This revolution in the view of life was 
accompanied by a new view of man, who, instead of being 
depreciated as helpless and sin-stained, was extolled as the 
most noble and wondrous of creatures. ‘This change was, 
to a large extent, due to the Classical Revival, i.e., to the 
introduction of Greek ideas, since Latin literature is 
formed on Greek models and echoes Greek thought. 

With this spirit of joy in the life that now is and in 
humanity, Shakespeare is filled to the full, though it may 
be remarked, in passing, that, unlike sonre modern human- 
ists, he never claims absolute supremacy for man. He does 
not say, with Swinburne,— 

“Glory to Man in the Highest! for Man is the Master of Things” 
on the contrary, we see in all his plays—especially in the 
tragedies—his sense of ‘a divinity that shapes our ends”’ 
and that, moreover, works by moral laws. 

With regard to his joy in existence, it may be objected 
that there are passages in his plays disparaging the world 
and human life, e.g., the speech of Prospero in “The 
Tempest,” which contains the words: “We are such stuff 
as dreams are made on,” but what Shakespeare laments is 
—what the Greeks also lamented—not the emptiness, but 
the shortness of life. It is also noteworthy that, in the very 
speech just quoted, Shakespeare describes life as, not 
broken off, but “rounded with a sleep.” It is only the 
cynic, Jaques, sated with libertinism, who speaks of “the 
foul body of the infected world,’ only the criminal, 
Macbeth, who calls life 

“a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 
Hamlet, even when he feels as if there were no good in 
anything, is aware. that he is beguiled by a mood. He 
knows that the earth is ‘‘a goodly frame,” though she 
seems merely “a sterile promontory’; that, though the 
sky appears to him ‘‘a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapors,” it is really “‘a brave overhanging firmament, a 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire”; in spite of the 
fact that he takes no pleasure in human society, he bursts 
out into a glowing description of man:— 

“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form and moving, how express and admirable! 


in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!” 


And, just as we find Shakespeare imbibing the Greek 


spirit, not imitating Greek forms, so, though there are, in 


his plays, no references to theological controversies, not 
even to the great controversy between Catholics and 
Protestants, we see the influence of Christianity in the 
love of humanity which pervades his work and which 
amalgamates readily with the high estimate of man 
elie in such passages as the one in “‘ Hamlet’’ quoted 
above. 

But not only do we find in Shakespeare a fusion of 


Christian ideas with Greek: there is one characteristic of _ 


his plays which is not only Christian, but distinctively 
Christian, as opposed to Hellenic; viz., the note of recon-— 
ciliation on which most of his plays end. We notice this 
point the more because, with regard to it, we are able to 
contrast the tone of Shakespeare, not only with that of 


Greek writers in general, but with that of Greek drama- _ 


tists. In the plays of Sophocles and Euripides, we con- — 
stantly come on assertions that there is no joy so great a 
seeing one’s enemies suffer. This sentiment is even, ir 
the “Ajax,” put into the mouth of the Goddess Athene. 


ithe: 
exemplify this difference, let us compare a play of 
nocles and a play of Shakespeare, which deal with a 
somewhat similar situation, viz., the “‘Philoctetes”” and 
“The Tempest.” ‘The plot of the former is, briefly, as 
follows :— 
_ Philoctetes, the possessor of the famous bow of Hercules 
(who, by this time, had passed to his place among the 
gods), set out with the other Greeks to Troy, but, on the 
way, was stung by a serpent, and thus became afflicted 
with a noisome wound in the foot, in consequence of which, 
at the instigation of Ulysses and Diomedes, he was put 
ashore on the island of Lemnos and there abandoned. 
Here he dragged on a miserable existence for ten years. 
The play opens at the end of these ten years, when the 
Greeks have discovered that Troy cannot be taken except 
by the bow and arrows of Hercules. In consequence of 
this discovery, Ulysses has come to Lemnos (which is the 
scene of the drama) with the intention of taking Philoc- 
~tetes to Troy, bringing with him the young Neoptolemus, 
the son of Achilles (who is now dead). Ulysses is well 
aware that he will gain nothing from Philoctetes, but 
he relies on Neoptolemus (who is unknown to Philoctetes) 
to get possession of the weapons by fraud. Neoptolemus, 
however, after some wavering, obeys his better nature and 
refuses to be a party to the scheme, so the only hope is that 
Philoctetes may relent; but he remains implacable, even 
though a hope is held out to him of the cure of his wound 
by the sons of A¥sculapius. ‘Things, therefore, come to a 
deadlock, which is only loosed by the appearance of 
Hercules from Heaven, bearing a command from Zeus that 
Philoctetes shall go to Troy. 
Readers of Greek plays are familiar with this device of 
solving a problem by the intervention of a divine person- 
_age, who is called the deus (or dea) ex machina, from the 
mechanical contrivance by which he or she was suspended 
in the air. ‘There is, however, something very remarkable 
in the use of this device in the ‘‘Philoctetes.” This is 
the only instance of the use of it in the seven plays of 
Sophocles that remain to us; and Sophocles is so great a 
dramatist that it is difficult to believe he had frequent re- 
course to it, for—needless to say—the extrication of the 
dramatis persone from a difficulty by the introduction of 
supernatural intervention is a sign of weakness: it is 
cutting a knot instead of untying it. Now, it is remark- 
able that Sophocles should make this confession of -weak- 
ness just with regard to forgiveness, and it becomes the 
more noteworthy when we consider that, in the very same 
play, he solves another moral problem—that of keeping 
____Neoptolemus free from treachery—solely by the action of 
human character andimpulses. It seems as if he thought 
that forgiveness was not natural, not a thing to be expected 
or required of human beings. And now let us turn to 
__ Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest.” Prospero has suffered even 
' greater wrongs than Philoctetes, since his child has been 
injured as well as himself; and yet Shakespeare introduces 
no celestial agency to bring about reconciliation. He 
_ felies on human nature to make Prospero forgive, just as 
_ he relies on it—and not on love potions or other magic 
y devices—to make Ferdinand and Miranda fall in love with 
one another. This is the more striking because, in the 
same play, abundant use is made of the Supernatural to 
the evolution of the plot and to diffuse an atmos- 
here of fairyland. 
tis aly fair to the Greeks to add that some of their 
preached the overcoming of evil with good, 
was a general assumption that men ought 
st their country even when she had 
ut the forgiveness of private injuries was 
generally received Greek moral code. 
we may perhaps have something to 
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attitude toward forgiveness, for it is probably due to 
Hellenic influence on the thought of the time that, in 
Shakespeare, we find no character pursuing such a course 
of conduct as that of Patient Grissel. Shakespeare’s 
characters have a keen sense of justice and bitterly resent 
wrong; their abstinence from retaliation springs neither 
from tame submission nor from inability to blame, but 
from their conviction that “pity” is ‘“ever nobler than 
revenge.” 

And so we see that Ben Jonson was right: Shakespeare 
was both the “soul’’ of his own “‘age’’ and also ‘“‘not for 
an age, but for all time,” just as he is both distinctively 
English and yet broadly human; nay, perhaps he is for 
all ages and countries just because he absorbed the best 
ideas of his own time and of the land that gave him birth. 

We have cause for rejoicing in the fact that his age was 
the period when there was a meeting of the two greatest 
spiritual forces that have come into the world,—Chris- 
tianity, the gift of the Jew, and Hellenic culture, the gift 
of the Greek,—for in his work we have an example of the 
right use of this our great spiritual inheritance. 

When two great ethical or religious systems come in 
contact, there are three errors into which men are prone 
to fall: (1) That of entirely superseding the old by the 
new—absorbing the evil as well as the good of the latter— 
generally exaggerating the evil—and indiscriminately re- 
jecting the good and the evil of the former. In regard 
to the Renaissance, this was the error of Italy, which led 
to a license far greater than the worst excesses of pagan- 
ism. (2) (Oftena reactionfrom(1).) ‘That of clinging to 
the old—in all its evil as well as its good—and strenuously 
resisting the new. Into this error many religious people 
fell—at the time of the Renaissance—though, on the other 
hand, others quite as devout, including several church- 
men, gladly welcomed the New Learning. (3) That of 
accepting the new, but only as another form of the old. 
At the time of the Renaissance, this was the error of many 
noble and pious scholars in all countries, who saw nothing 
in the teaching of Greek thinkers but a foreshadowing of 
Christianity and therefore missed the special message of 
Hellenic thought. 

Shakespeare—instinctively, as it seems—took a more 
excellent way. In him we see the Greek and the Chris- 
tian elements harmonized in one whole, each forming a 
complement to the other. If his method were generally 
followed, we should derive more benefit both from Chris- 
tianity and from Greek culture, and should be acting as 
befits ‘‘the heirs of all the ages.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


For Alf Humanity. 


We can afford to wait another thousand years for a 
Shakespeare, but we cannot wait a moment before 
hastening to give to every child of Shakespeare’s heritage 
the power to read and appreciate Shakespeare. We 
know that we can afford to wait a thousand years for a 
new art, even for the application of our new science in 
well-understood statements; but we cannot wait a 
moment before sharing to the utmost of our present 
power in this common wealth of the past which is our 
present possession. More than this we know, we can 
afford to wait a thousand years for the articulation of 
the present divinest and most religious impulse of our 
race, the impulse of sympathy and service, to translate 
itself, articulate itself in ritual and service of song and 
of praise. But we cannot wait a moment before actual- 
izing that little sense of our human relationship as com- 
mon receptacles for the divine revelation, we cannot 
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wait a minute before actualizing to our utmost power 
that new gospel of our new faith. 

This does not mean that our little attempts in our 
pioneer religious communions to phrase the new gospel 
and make it vocal are of no worth. It does not mean 
that the time is past when this which we call the Church 
hath right and power to be. But it does mean that we 
are not to be afraid of this spirit of the age, we are not 
to think people are irreligious because they do not go 
to our church or to anybody’s church, we are not to 
fail in our vision of this which is the great glory of the 
time, this conception which,—whether it is clearly ap- 
prehended or fully stated by any is of no account,—but 
this which is working itself out in deed, that the reve- 
lation of the divine is not only in humanity, but in all 
humanity, and that every human being must be made 
’ worthy,—a worthy vessel of the unspeakable in him.— 
Anna Garlin Spencer. 4 


Che Pulpit. 
The Word made Flesh.* 


REV. JOHN DUMONT REID. 


The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.—JouN i. 14. 


We live in two worlds, the visible and the invisible. 
How do we know that there is an unseen world? Mainly 
by things that from time to time take place in the world 
that is seen. What we see going on around us is not 
the mere aimless play of physical causes and effects. 
Mind is everywhere at work directing the course of 
events. ‘The forces of nature are made to do the bidding 
of a will that is superior tothem. The desires and designs 
of men are in evidence on the face of the earth. ‘The 
whole history of civilization records the triumph of mind 
over matter, of the spirit over the flesh, of the invisible 
over the visible. ‘Thus does the unseen world leave its 
impress on the world that is seen. 

The inner life of the spirit—that is the supreme, con- 
trolling fact in all human affairs from the least to the 
greatest. What we will in secret presently comes to 
light, and that is how things come to pass. So it is in 
the outward semblance of a man that we guess his true 
inwardness. ‘The significance of each life is registered 
in its visible incidents. ‘The hidden person in every one 
of us sets its seal on countenance and voice and manner. 
It makes report of itself in our words and deeds. Not 
that words and deeds furnish the full revelation of human 
character. ‘That can hardly be. There are depths in 
us that never see the light, that we ourselves are scarcely 
conscious of. More is suppressed in us than is ever 
expressed. Nevertheless in what we say and do and 
look, we fly the signals of what we are and what we wish 
in secret. The truth that is most profoundly felt in 
the heart and the temper of mind that this begets will in 
some degree show in the record that is known and read 
of all men. Everything that passes from that secret 
laboratory into the light of day bears its revealing mark. 
The thoughts and intents of the inner man are in part 
made known. ‘The star that he steers his course by 
may shrewdly be conjectured. 

No secret counsel that men take with themselves can 
commend itself in the open save as it takes effect there. 
In human life and in the life divine there is always in- 
finitely more than appears to the eye, but it is only so 
much of it as does appear to the eye that convinces 
the common sense of mankind and furnishes a solid 


*Preached before the Western Unitarian Conference in May. 
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ground for sound judgment and ‘right action. ‘The. un- 
seen force of gravitation discovers itself in the move- 
ments of the planets and in falling leaves, else it would 
never be suspected. So the spiritual force in human 
life that holds men to certain convictions and sways 
their judgments and refines their nature and produces 
in them a distinctive texture of thought and feeling, 
can be made authentic only in the visible course of 
affairs. 

Yet the things that are seen do not disclose the essential 
substance of that which they spring from. The inner 
reality still remains inaccessible to our observation. 
The power that we know within and above us makes 
no original appearance in the arena of action. Here it 
may be read only in translations. Its effects are accord- 
ing to the structure of the things in which they are pro- 
duced. Again the physical world supplies an analogy. 
Nobody knows what electricity is. We know it simply 
in its effects, as a shock from a battery or as thunder 
and lightning. We see it in the moving car and in the 
lighting of our streets and buildings. Never in its own 
proper person does this mysterious thing that we call 
“electricity”’ walk the stage of its action, but always in 
some disguise that befits the play: now in the flaming 
splendor of the northern lights, now in the click of the 
telegraph, now in the process of refining metals. Or 
take another instance: In the rays of light the eye dis- 
cerns no color. It is in the refraction from objects on 
which the rays strike that color appears. We see only 
the color-effect, never the color-cause. 

Even so, or rather the more so, in the realm of spirit 
there can be no direct manifestation of the inner reality 
to the outward sense. It can be revealed only as it 
conforms to the conditions of the medium it works in. 
We behold the power of an inner life not in the express 
image of a new and strange and unrelated glory. It 
undergoes a transformation. It takes upon itself the 
form of a servant. It passes into the accustomed order 
of the world, and is translated into the familiar idioms 
of our mother tongue. It assumes the homely offices 
of daily use and want. It affects no remote or supernal 
grandeur, but resolves itself into a natural way of living, 
linking day to day in ordered sequence, and life to life 
in normal relations.. It does not show in portents and 
signs and wonders, neither is its presence attested in 
unwonted attitudes and speech and behavior. It be- 
comes hands and feet and voice, doing the works and 
going about the errands and uttering the messages of 
the workaday world. 

This was the truth underlying the ancient myths of - 
gods and spirits appearing to men in the forms of human 
beings, or of trees, flowers, animals, and birds. The 
visitor from another world always showed himself in 
the fashion of this world. Though of heavenly birth, 
he became earthly by adoption. Finding himself in 
Rome, he did as the Romans did. It still is so. The 
glory of the celestial shines not on earth save as it is 
changed into the glory of the terrestrial. We know the 
power of a spiritual life only in its transformations into 
the terms of an every-day experience. We can take 
and use the gifts that heaven sends us only on condition 
that they are “not too good for human nature’s daily 
food.” As the light and heat of the sun when they — 
reach the earth are, as it were, broken into fragments, — 
and lose themselves only to reappear in myriad forms 
of plant and animal life, and in the manifold serviceable | 
activities of the globe; so is the Light that cometh from 
above transmuted into all accustomed forms of use an 
delight. The Word, the truth, the power, th 
principle of the divine Life must be 
that it eM dwell among us. It 


| wherein all life as we know it finds its 


Tession. : 

_ It is not possible for us to live without an ideal. 

_ Otherwise our lives mean nothing and are worthless. 
The worth of life corresponds to the worth of the ideal 
that inspires it, and the more beautiful and compelling, 
the more lofty, the more satisfying to contemplate is 
our chosen ideal, the more impossible does its attain- 
ment become. ‘That is the great perplexity that forever 
confronts us, and yet in this very impossibility resides 
the most powerful influence that can bear sway over us, 
for the merely possible is the limited. To achieve only 
this is to come to the end of growth and of life itself. 
In a fine sense the impossible is the only possibility 
worth having. That is, we must have a possibility so 
great that we can never exhaust it. However our nature 
responds and expands to its persuasion, still must it 
withhold from us its completion, still must it be to us 
an object of endless desire and pursuit. It must be 
forever an impossible possibility. Nor does this mean 
that we are lured on by a tantalizing will-o’-the-wisp, 
that we go on a hopeless and unrewarded quest; for 
though our actual life is never the copy of the ideal we 
strive for, yet under the drawing of the ideal and by 
virtue of our striving for it our actual self and our actual 
world do embody a grace and truth, they do achieve an 
increase of life to which they had else been strangers. 
It is not in vain that the humblest mortal seeks to live 
by an ideal high above his present estate; for though 
the strongest fails to grasp what he reaches after, yet 
shall even the weakest find in his reaching a strength 
and joy forever denied to those who decline the attempt. 
Though we fall short of the glory of heaven, the glory 
of earth may be ours in full measure. ‘The perfection of 
the divine life escapes us, but the savor of it in all sincere 
human aspiration attests its reality and the potency of its 
working in our midst to redeem and exalt us. 

So to live under the stress of the ideal is not to bend 
under a yoke. ‘The ideal is not a burden that weighs us 
down. It is the everlasting arms that bear us up. 
Shall the flower repine because under the rays of the 

; sun it does not itself become a sun shedding the same 
rays unchanged as they came from their source? Is 
it not enough for it to convert the gift of the skies into 
treasures of its own, into color and fragrance and dewy 
freshness, and thus fulfil its life and make the earth 
glad? In much the same way is it for us to give account 
of the inpouring of the divine light and love upon our 
7 spirits. In no other way can these be made to serve 
our needs and the world’s needs than by transmuting 
them into human qualities, into the graces and virtues, 
____ the loyalty and duty and service of every-day living. 
It is not natural nor wholesome to dwell always on 
the high altitudes of thought or emotion. Such an ex- 
_ perience is most precious, but in its very nature it must 
be occasional. The state can become chronic only by 
__ lapsing into the abnormal. We are subject to spiritual 
_ reactions, and they only mean a healthy tone of living. 
The Turks say that after the mosque comes the tavern. 
_ That has both its bad and its good implications. The 
, notes the passing from spiritual fervor to mere 
g or even to the indulgence of base desires, by no 
1 uncommon thing. Religious revivals are 
ded by periods of indifference and a renewed 
The good is simply the natural and 
ful rebound from the devotional mood 
eerful activities. We return from high 
the small-talk and trifles of our domes- 
business circles. If we return the 
muning, it has borne its fruit in us. 
cannot be constant, but it can 
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‘make the health and sweetness of the constant mood. 


Every day cannot be a Sabbath, but a well-spent Sab- 
bath imparts a finer meaning to all days. The tides of 
the spirit have their ebb as well as their flow. In the 
ebb we find and gather the rich treasures that have been 
8 on our shores from out the great deep of spiritual 
ife. 

When religion steps out of the closet into the street, 
it arrays itself in the habit of the street. It takes on 
a secular form. The attempt to give daily life the 
fashion of our devout moods is a fruitful source of cant 
and hypocrisy. To intrude the language of worship 
and piety in the living-room or the club or the office is 
as much a profanation as to bring small-talk and business 
to the hour of worship. We all feel that the atmosphere 
and associations of the church should be guarded from 
secular minglings, but not less should the home and the 
shop preserve their own form and manner. The atmos- 
phere of the church ought to be churchly and worshipful. 
“The thrill of awe,’ the hush of meditation, must be 
there. So the atmosphere of the home ought to be 
homelike, familiar, and unconstrained. ‘The secular life, 
too, has its sacred ritual and significance. Deep down 
at their roots religious and secular are one, but in their 
form and expression they are different, and in the interest 
of both a distinction should be observed. It could avail 
nothing for religion to break the secular mould of life 
and recast it in the form of a confession of faith or of a 
liturgy. It is with religion as with culture. A true 
culture is not given to display. It does not vaunt itself. 
It does not parade Pegasus incongruously down the busy 
street or disturb homely by-ways with the obnoxious 
clatter of his hoofs. Neither does it command us to 
breakfast, dine, and sup in the oppressive company of 
the muses. When such solecisms are committed we do 
not call them culture. We call them pedantry, and 
they are intolerable. Culture is simply an unassuming 
fitness to meet the various. demands of life suitably to 
the nature of each. It appears as taste, judgment, 
refinement, simplicity, tact, competency, self-possession, 
deference. ‘That is, it is not an exhibition of accom- 
plishments, but a quality of behavior. . Even so religion 
is a certain pervasive quality of life. It is the quiet 
background on which the moving spectacle of life is 
projected. A conspicuous piosity of walk and conversa- 
tion is not religion. It is cant. 

The power of the life hid with God defines itself as 
prayer, whereof the visible form of worship is the symbol, 
but prayer is not an external function of spiritual power. 
It does not change the outward face of things. It cannot 
bring rain or avert calamity or compel the favor of 
fortune. But it does change the man; not by sending 
him forth from his inner chamber to stand praying in 
the corners of the streets. No, for prayer is not a special 


‘form of piety carried over into the outward habit and 


conversation. Prayer is the communion of the soul with 
its God, wherein is the storing up of power unto the 
living of a more abundant life. But the forms of life 
that issue from this hiding of power are after the fashion 
and according to the needs of our visible earthly lot. 
When the virtue that is in us goes out of us it changes its 
semblance and becomes the daily bread, the common 
walk, the mutual help and ministry of human life. 

he man who shows forth the power of an endless 
life is not one who makes prayers, but one who is made 
by prayer; not one who ostentatiously proclaims a 
faith, but one who is inwardly sustained by faith; not 
one with whom religion supersedes life, but one whose 
religion finds worthy expression in the natural and un- 


forced terms of the life that is common to all. 


St. Pau, MINN. 
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Literature. 


MOopERNIZING THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
By Charles H. Sherrill, former United States 
Minister to Argentina. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company. $1.25. THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE Future. By Roland G. Usher, 
author of Pan-Germanism, etc. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. $1.75.— 
We welcome these volumes, though we 
agree but partially with either of them. 
They both betoken a need for a revision of 
our national foreign policy. The Monroe 
Doctrine, which has been its keynote, must 
in some way be modified. In its original 
form it is obsolete, and a menace rather than 
a safeguard. Mr. Sherrill, having been our 
minister to Argentina, writes as a Pan- 
American, and wants us to modernize it by 
making it into a doctrine subscribed to by 
all American republics. He would solidify 
it by obtaining from European governments 
all their American possessions except Canada, 
either by direct purchase or else by giving 
them the Philippines in exchange. He wants 
also to abrogate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
at some favorable opportunity, so that we 
may give preferential rates through the 
Panama Canal to American republics. 
Prof. Usher, on the other hand, would have 
us abandon the Monroe Doctrine so far as 
South America is concerned, but develop 
it with a vengeance with regard to Mexico 
and Central America. He would have us 
establish a protectorate over these countries, 
so that we may have access for our troops 
by land to the Panama Canal. Something 
approaching such a state of affairs may be 
in process; .we have an almost unnoticed 
protectorate in Nicaragua, and some sort 
of Platt amendment arrangement with 
Mexico may be the outcome of our present 
troubles with her. But any attempt to 
force such a result in advance of our rights 
would involve doing violence to our principles 
and the incurring of justifiable suspicion and 
hatred on the part of the South American 
republics, which are quite sufficiently sus- 
picious of us as it is. On the other hand, 
Prof. Usher proposes that we hand over the 
Philippines to Japan, as, according to him, 
she can take them from us with ease when- 
ever she wants to. Maybe she could; but 
it would be a pretty expensive process for 
her. ‘The defensibility of the islands is not 
the only factor; they also adjoin British, 
French, and Dutch possessions. If we are 
going to give them up, Mr. Sherrill’s sug- 
gestion of an exchange with one or more of 
these Powers is as likely to be good, for the 
Filipinos as well as for ourselves, as a re- 
linquishment to Japan. But Prof. Usher 
goes much farther in his advocacy of change 
in our traditional policy. He wants us to 
abandon “independence,” as he calls it, 
and enter into a defensive alliance with 
England as a necessary safeguard against 
aggression, along with a vigorous prepared- 
ness policy and the renunciation of any 
hope of a merchant marine. We must, 
according to him, have some “entangling 
alliance,’ owing to the changed conditions of 
national life, and that with Great Britain 
is the only one which will avail. All this 
sounds rather fantastic, and is so, in fact, 
to our notion; but it is not, we think, 
mere wild talk; it is rather the result of 
reasoning from merely economic premises, 
leaving out all the “ifs, ands, and buts.” 
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By “independence,’’ for instance, Prof. 
Usher means absolute disregard of the in- 
terests of other nations such as was never 
imagined by any statesman. Again, the only 
moral forces of which he takes cognizance are 
those that approach the immoral, such as 
race hatred. Nevertheless, the book is a 
vigorous piece of work, which looks all 
around the world in its endeavor to work 
out a permanent foreign policy. Almost 
everything it says has weight, even if nothing 
like the weight the author claims. In this 
the book is greatly superior to that of Mr. 
Sherrill, which is a somewhat curious mixture 
of commercialism and sentimentalism with 
very little appreciation of the bigness of the 
subject he has tackled. In a word, Prof. 
Usher writes as one who is master of his 
subject, Mr. Sherrill like an amateur. 
The latter’s suggestion of an exchange of 
the Philippines for the West Indies seems to 
us an idea which may come to something; 
but, if he had read Prof. Usher’s Pan-Ameri- 
canism, he must, we should suppose, have seen 
the weakness of most of his proposals. On 
the other hand, Prof. Usher gives the reader 
a grasp of the whole subject, even though 
one dissents from his conclusions. 


THE Socialism oF To-pay. Edited by 
William English Walling, and Others. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.60.—This is, 
according to the full title, a ‘“‘source-book of 
the present and recent position and recent 
development of the Socialist and Labor 
parties in all countries, consisting mainly of 
original documents, edited by William 
English Walling, J. G. Phelps Stokes, Jessie 
Wallace Hughan, Harry W. Laidler, and 
other members of a committee of The 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society.” It is a 
companion volume to The Socialists and the 
War, by William English Walling, the lead- 
ing editor of the present work, of which we 
published a notice some time ago. As a 
source-book it will prove indispensable to 
students of the subject, giving, as it does, a 
large number of original documents showing 
the condition of the movement in all coun- 
tries of the world and the position of Socialists 
on various social problems such as strikes, 
labor unions, labor arbitration, the land, 
trusts, taxation, immigration and the race 
problem, the drink question, woman suffrage, 
and education. The book is remarkable, as 
was its predecessor, in its frank and scientific 
attitude toward the subject, showing the 
radical divisions among the Socialists them- 
selves, as well as their agreements. It is 
not, however, easy reading. It is more a 
book of reference than a work of literature. 
One or two points of interest in connection 
with the book may be mentioned. It has 
often been said, for instance, that the 
Socialist vote in Germany is by no means 
entirely drawn from Socialists. ‘This is 
confirmed by the figures on page 30, showing 
that there were but 23 Socialist party mem- 
bers to each 100 Socialist voters. ‘This indi- 
cates that its vote is largely a matter of pro- 
test against existing conditions, without close 
regard to the principles of the leaders of the 
protest. Many of these principles, more- 
over, would not be regarded as Socialist ex- 
clusively in this country. Here are some of 
the “Immediate Demands” of the Erfurt 
Programme of 1891: universal equal suf- 
frage, universal compulsory education, 
church disestablishment, free speech and 
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fevery political party here. 


right of assembly, income taxes, abolition of 
child labor under fourteen years, and of 
night work where possible, equalization of 
marriage laws between men and women. 
More than half of this programme is part 
of the established policy of this country, 
and of the remainder a considerable propor- 
tion would be indorsed by progressives of 
In part this 
indicates an acceptance of Socialist teaching 
on the part of people in general in our land, 
in part that the impulse to Socialism is in’ 
large measure merely democratic, rather 
than specifically Socialistic. Socialists would 
say that Socialism is the logical outcome of 
democracy, and that those who believe in 
democracy and not in Socialism have stuck 
in the mud at the half-way house. But a 
survey of this book indicates, we believe, 
that Socialism is by no means so rigid as 
it was, and that it tends more and more to 
become “‘opportunist,’”’ working for measures 
on which Socialists can unite with non- 
Socialists, and letting the panacea of state 
ownership of all the means of production 
fall more or less into the background. It 
is, indeed, on this very question that some 
of the fiercest of the Socialist controversies 
have been held, and whatever their im- 
mediate outcome, the trend in the direction 
of ‘‘opportunism”’ appears to be irresistible. 


JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE TWENTI- 
ETH CENTURY. By Alfred A. Hall. London, 
England, 5 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.: 
The Lindsay Press.—A series of Hand- 
books of Religion, of which this is one, 
serves an exceedingly useful purpose. It 
brings together into small compass for the 
general reader some recent statements of 
religious problems, and interprets the modern 
trend of religious thought. In this volume 
are presented some recent ideas concerning 
‘Jesus, and the chief features of the various 
forms of Christianity which exist in the 
twentieth century. The first chapter takes 
up the question ‘“‘Was Jesus an historical 
figure?’’ to which J. M. Robertson, W. B. 
Smith, and A. Kalthoff have given a negative 
answer. More especially does the author 
deal with the work of Prof. Arthur Drews in 
his volume entitled The Christ Myth, which 
conceives the Jesus of the Gospels to be a pure 
fabrication. Mr. Hall is not influenced by 
the charge conveying a veiled sneer, that 
those who take this attitude profess “a 
Christless Christianity.”” He sees the neces- 
sity of seeking for the manifestation of the 
Divine in our life to-day apart from any 
event in the past. Yet he is convinced that 
Prof. Drews fails to make good his case; 
that the same argument might be used to 
prove that Socrates was only a supposed 
personality employed by Plato to convey his 
ideas. The arguments for the historicity of 
Jesus are concisely and convincingly pre- 
sented. Inthe same way several of the recent 
attempts to relieve the doctrine of the Trinity 
of some of its difficulties are examined, 
Especially is the theory of Prof. Sandy of 
Oxford, the eminent New Testament scholar, 
given careful consideration. In Sandy’s 


view, the Deity of Jesus is pushed into the © 


region of his subconscious life, that dumping- 
ground, as Miinsterberg calls it, for psycho- 


logical—and now also, it seems, of theological — 


—difficulties. Mr. Hall examined this adroit 


theory, and is assured that there is no reason 
why all Dr. Sandy’s claims for Jesus should 
a a 
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of Sines ae Gah all fhe ten 

ch pters Mr. Hall gives us not alone his own 

: views on the great questions considered, but 

a résumé of many recent utterances on the 

‘same themes. The Unitarian who reads this 

book will not only find his own positions ably 

maintained, but will know what many 

scholars of his own and other churches have 

recently put forth on these subjects. Nor is 

the book controversial in tone or temper. A 

fine spirit of fairness joined to firm convic- 

_tions is revealed. It should prove a useful 
handbook of liberal religion. 


Wuo 1s INSANE? By Stephen Smith, 
A.M., M.D., LL.D. New York: The Mac- 
| millan Company.—The author of the book 
. which bears this striking title was commis- 
sioner of lunacy of the State of New York for 
six years. During his term of office he 
brought about such notable reforms as 
training schools for attendants, the creation 
) of a State Commission in Lunacy, and the 
removal of the insane from county to State 
care. He has given in this book the results 
; of years of study of the obscure ailments of 
the brain and nervous system, put into 
language which may be understood by the 
general reader. ‘The periods of life at which 
any one is predisposed to insanity are treated 
' in several chapters, and a valuable section 
is given on prevention and curative measures. 
The third chapter tells a dramatic incident 
to which the author was witness. Dr. 
Brigham, who was an expert called to testify 
as to the sanity of William Freeman, who 
was on trial in Auburn, N.Y., for murder, 
testified that he was able to diagnose in- 
sanity at sight. The counsel who cross- 
examined the witness challenged him to 
point out an insane person in the audience. 
Dr. Brigham accepted the challenge, and 
surveying carefully row by row the spectators 
in the crowded court room, pointed out a 
man who was insane, and who immediately 
sprang up and ran out, violently gesticulat- 
ing and shouting. The same incident was 
most graphically told—perhaps by Dr. 
Smith himself?—in The Outlook several 
years ago. Other chapters give illustrative 
> incidents out of a rich experience. The book 
points to a growing understanding of the 
conditions grouped under the term “‘in- 
sanity,’’ and greater care in the treatment of 
these sorely afflicted wards of the State. 


A History oF THE Turrp FRENCH RE- 
Pusiic. By C. H. C. Wright. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50.—This 
brief but interesting survey of governmental 
affairs in France during the last half-century 
comes at a timely moment. The general 

reader, impressed by the strength and hero- 
_ ism which that nation is now manifesting, 
will be glad to refresh his memory, or to 
enlighten his ignorance as to the course of 
_Tecent events through which the Republic 
come. Not that he is likely to find a 
deal of light on questions he would most 
answered. The France of to day 
much in evidence through such 
ts as that of the Dreyfus 
the bewildering succession 

as made the government 

insecure. Possibly some 
s make it ‘plain, Bow the 
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turbulent politics. Certainly the Republic 


had some very notable and brilliant triumphs 


to place to its credit before the war began. 
Still, looking backward through these pages 
at what the nation has been, one must feel 
his wonder increased rather than explained 
that it should be what it now is. But the 
book, though too brief and sketchy to go 
much below the surface of things, may be 
heartily commended as a comprehensive 
summary of a momentous period in the 
political development of a great nation. 


UNDER THE APPLE TREES. By John 
Burroughs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25.—In Mr. Burroughs, perhaps, 
the Time-Spirit of this present age is seen at 
something like its very best. His deep love 
of nature and all natural things, as well as his 
tireless sympathy in the observation of all 
wild life, denote one of the great passions and 
acquisitions of the modern mind, as compared 
with the life of the past. But joined to this, 


‘in him, there is a constant sense of the larger 


wonder and mystery in the life of man. His 
thought may appear to be all absorbed for the 
moment in the doings of a chipmunk or a 
bird, but the next moment it goes soaring off 
into the far depths of creation to see if it can 
find any light on the vaster problems of be- 
ing. His freedom, his candor, and his in- 
sight indicate, one may hope, what kind of 
character the reigning influences of the pres- 
ent day are shaping. Whatever he writes 
is good reading, and this latest book is quite 
full of his peculiar charm. His nature studies 
are always delightful; and his essay on Berg- 
son, for example, has suggestions which the 
philosopher that is in all of us will receive 
with much relish. It is literature of the 
best; would there were more of it! 


THE Hints of HincHam. By Dallas 
Lore Sharp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net.—Prof. Sharp writes a 
book just as a man might write a letter, ad- 
dressing it not to the public, but to the 
individual reader, taking him into confidence, 
sure of his appreciation, his sense of humor, 
his general friendliness. As one reads, one 
says: “Of course! That is just the way I 
feel myself. We are comrades!”’ and even 
wonders why he didn’t write the whole 
story himself first. But then, he never 
does, and so Prof. Sharp is still undis- 
turbed by the multitude of readers whom he 
stirs to fresh recognition of the little things 
that make up their daily happiness and keep 
them eager for outdoor joys and indoor 
companionship. Go right on writing, Prof. 
Sharp! You have the field for yourself. 
The things that make the hills of Hingham 
worth while (‘‘Hingham being more noted 
for its harbor and its plains’) may be 
found in many other outlying towns around 
Boston, and we hope you will some day 
write up these also for people who, living 
in them, have not yet discovered them. 


IsRAEL’S ACCOUNT OF BEGINNINGS. By 
Walter M. Patten, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature and History of Religion 
in Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.—The first 
eleven chapters of Genesis are here treated 
in a manner designed to meet the needs of 
college classes and students of Old Testa- 


Iment literature in general. The scholarly 
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treatment seeks to interpret the text to those 
who desire to understand the argument of 
the Hebrew writers in these earliest chapters 
of the first book of the Bible. Historical 
interpretation of the narrative is sought, and 
copious notes, in type much too small, recog- 
nize the results of scholarly research and cite 
authorities in German and English. Prof. 
Patten is the exponent of a “sound” Biblical 
scholarship. His desire to present only 
“assured’’ results shuts out the possibility of 
any illuminating insight or original contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the early Hebrew 
literature. 


Witp APPLES. By Jeanne Robert Foster. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.— 
Speaking generally, Miss Foster’s poems leave 
the reader rather cold. There are, however, 
some exceptions in this regard, such as the 
verses called “The Great Sea Fight,’’ which 
is certainly vigorously conceived, ‘‘’The Voice 
of Kala,” and “Yesterday.’’ The contents 
of the volume comprise several groupings, 
the best of them the third and fourth sections, 
called ‘Songs, Ballades, Pastorals,’’ and “The 
Blazoned Rose.” A distinguishing feature of - 
the book is its careful workmanship, which 
should give it excellent rank among collections 
of minor verse. The book is not great 
poetry, but it is very respectable verse, 
nevertheless. 


NEW WARS 
FOR OLD 


John Haynes Holmes 


Minister of the Church of the Messiah, (Unitarian), 
New York City, author of “ The Revolutionary 
Function of the Modern Church,” *Mar- 
riage and Divorce,” “‘Is Death 
the End?” ete. 


DR. FREDERICK LYNCH, Editor of Christian 
Work and Evangelist, says: 


“T have read ‘New Wars for Old’ with great interest. 
No one has put the case of moral force surpassing phys- 
ical, and of love as the most irresistible thing, more 
strongly or persuasively than Mr. Holmes has here. It 
is the most stimulating reading I have found in a long 
time; every page challenges one; and its moral intensity 
is tremendous.” 


Mr. GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY says: 


“*I know of no present day work that takes up so 
thoroughly and fearlessly the whole history of the deep 
questions involved in the rise of man to the position of 
mental and spiritual dominance and true eminence. | 
think no better service for true preparedness can be ren- 
dered this country than to have this book read most 
widely.” 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POST: 


“‘ A counterblast to militarism.” 


Second Edition now Ready. 


At your booksellers or direct from the publishers, $1.50 


Special rates from the publishers 
on quantity orders. 


net. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


NEW WARS FOR OLD, by Rev. x. John {Haynes 
Holmes, is for sale by The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Mass.: price $1.50 net; by mail, 1.64. Why not 
plan to ’ purchase a copy on your next visit to Headquarters 
or send in your order by mail, which will receive prompt 
attention? 


The Home. 
The Soothsayers. 


Down in the meadow the daisies are growing, 
Crowded as close as white sheep in their fold; 
Down in the meadow are buttercups glowing, 
Scattered like little bright pieces of gold; 
And down in the meadow the children are going— 
There’s where a fortune may truly be told. 
Daisies just know if your true love will smile— 
Buttercups tell what is really worth while! 
—Grace Edwards Wesson, in St. Nicholas. 


The Nice New House of Mr. and Mrs. 


Mouse. 


MINNIE L. UPTON. 


“Dickie, my dear, do come here!” called 
Mrs. Mouse, excitedly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mouse were looking around 
for a new house which Tabitha Catchem- 
quick could not find so easily as she could 
their old one in the granary. They were 
determined to fool Tabitha this time. 

Mr. Mouse had lagged behind to do a 
little looking all by himself, and he was not 
quite ready to come; so he called back, 
“Shall I come right away, or just any day?” 

“Come right away, and do not stay!” 
answered Mrs. Mouse, very decidedly. 
“Here’s something that we have been long- 
ing to see.” 

So Mr. Mouse called back, ‘‘I’ll come in 
a trice, as quick as three mice!” 

When he reached the side of Mrs. Mouse 
he was glad he had hurried; for she had 
found a beautiful new knot-hole, low down 
in the door of a store-chamber where Tabitha 
Catchemquick could not come. ‘The knot 
had just fallen out and rolled down the 
stairs. 

Said Mr. Mouse: 
Debby dear, you’re a duck! 
once, or I’d be a great dunce!” 

Mr. Mouse gallantly let his bright-eyed 
Debby through first, and then followed so 
quickly that he reached the floor at almost 
the same time that she did. 

Mrs. 
looked around. The chamber was full of 
such a number of things! ‘There was an 
old spinning-wheel, and an old melodeon, 
and a number of chairs, and three funny 
old trunks, and—but these things did not 
interest Mrs. Mouse. The thing that made 
her eyes sparkle was on the floor in a corner. 
It was big, and round, and yellow. 

“A pumpkin, Dick! Oh, come quick!” 
she cried joyfully. Then they both scam- 
pered toward it, for they were very fond of 
pumpkins. 

But, alas! Though this looked such a 
bright, fresh yellow, it seemed to be only 
the shell of a pumpkin, oh, so hard and dry! 
To tell you the truth,—which Mr. and Mrs. 
Mouse never found out,—it was just a big 
Hallowe’en Jack-o’-lantern, made of a sort 
of pasteboard called papier-maché. ‘The eyes 
and teeth were gone, leaving great holes; 
but that side had been next the wall, so 
they had not seen it at first. 

What Mr. and Mrs. Mouse did find out 
was that it was mot good to eat! Just a very 
few bites told them that! It was most 
disappointing! But in a moment Mrs. 
Mouse brightened up. 


““What wonderful luck! 
T’ll go in at 


Mouse straightened up first, and 


“Never. ee Dickie pet! We know 
where to get a plenty of food that’s healthful 
and good! ‘This will make the best house 
ever was for a mouse! There'll be no 
draughts at all, and the children can’t fall!” 

“That is true! Good for you!” shouted 
Mr. Mouse. 

They soon found some excelsior in a box, 


and some cotton wadding in a bag; and in} 


the shortest time possible they had their 
little new house fixed up comfortable! 
When the little Mouse children came, soon 
afterward, they were just as cosey as could 
be. 

When they were large enough to play 
hide-and-seek through the eyes and mouth 
of their house, they had more fun than they 
knew what to do with. ‘Truly, they did. 

That was what they were doing one day 
when Jimmy, the boy who owned the Jack- 
o’-lantern, came up to get some fishing 
tackle. He had on rubber-soled shoes, and 
they did not hear him, as they were used to 
hearing people walking about down beneath 
them. Jimmy heard the funny little squeak- 
ing, and so, before opening the door, he 
peeped through the knot-hole. Then he 
went and called his mother, and she came up 
softly, and peeped too. ‘‘The dear little 
things!’’ she said. 

“O mother, let’s not tell Tabitha Catch- 
emquick about them! ‘They’re so happy!” 
cried Jimmy. 

“All right,’”? answered mother. ‘“‘There’s 
nothing they can hurt in this old store-room; 
and they are so happy!” 

So Mr. and Mrs. Dickie Mouse raised 
their family in peace and safety, and they 
never knew how often Jimmy and his mother 
came up to peep through the knot-hole to 
watch the children playing hide-and-seek. 


Why the Butterfly is not a Flower. 


The bluebird came to the garden every 
day. He swung upon the low branch of a 
garden shrub and sang. It was the Little 
Girl who pointed him out. He came, I 
think, from the field where the Little Girl 
went to fill her pitcher at the spring. 

That was a short way to fly, though it was 
a long way to walk from the garden across 
the long field where Queen-Anne’s-lace grew 
in nodding white clusters. It was a long way 
to go even though the way was made gay 
with flitting yellow and white butterflies. 
But beyond the stone wall was the bluebird 
field where hundreds of bluebirds lived. 
One had only to climb over the stone wall 
and to sit down in the meadow beside the 
spring, when the whole field was alive with 
song and bluebirds. And I think that the 
bluebird who came to the garden had, no 
doubt, seen the Little Girl in the bluebird 
field and liked her. So every day he came 
to the garden where she played and sang a 
story to her. It may have been the magic 
of the sunlight that helped her understand 
the story. 

“here he is!”? she said. And while the 
breeze swayed the leaves on the branches 
where he perched, we listened to the story. 
It was about the garden and the flowers. It 
was about the butterflies in the field beyond 
the garden. It was about the fairies and the 
magic of the clovers. Here is the story that 
the bluebird sang—it is an old, old story. 


.| Perhaps it is a legend of the garden. 


foe upon a Bee there 
little grubby brown cate 


crawl among the flowers and wish tha he 
could be a flower, too. “I don’t want to 
be a little grubby brown caterpillar,” he 
insisted. ‘‘Tell me how I can change my- 
self into a flower.” 

He asked the shiny beetles—and they 
didn’t know; he asked the curly black 
garden worms—and they didn’t know; he 
asked the busy bees and the Solomon Spider— 
but none of them knew; and when he asked 
the bustling wise ants, they had no patience 
with such wishes and so they did not tell 
him, but turned their backs. 

The hoppy-toad and the snails on the 
garden path—they didn’t know. ‘The grass- 
hopper—he didn’t know. The snail—she 
didn’t know at all. So the little grubby 
brown caterpillar decided to ask the flowers. 

He crawled up on the stem of the red © 
rose bush and asked her; but he had to 
crawl right down again, because she didn’t 
know. Hecrawled up the stem of the cinna- 
mon pink; but he had to crawl right down 
again, for she didn’t know; and he had to 
crawl right down again after he’d been up 
the stem of the mignonette, for she didn’t 
know, either! 

Just after he had asked the hollyhock and 
was going down her green stem, he ran bump 
into a little teeny-weeny elfman! 

“O Elfman,” cried the little grubby 
brown caterpillar, ‘‘can you tell me how I 
can change myself into a flower?” 

And the little teeny-weeny elfman answered 
in a surprised and little teeny-weeny voice, 
“Oh, excuse me—no, I cannot. You’d 
better go to the Four-Leaf-Clover Fairy. 
Her throne is a red clover blossom in the 
buttercup field. She sits there wishing wishes 
all the time.” 

So the little grubby brown caterpillar 
said, “I thank you very much indeed,” and 
he hurried as fast as his little feet could go 
straight to the buttercup field to find the 
Four-Leaf-Clover Fairy. 

She was sitting on her throne wishing 
wishes, of course, but she stopped long 
enough to say, ‘‘How do you do, little 
grubby brown caterpillar!” And the little 
grubby brown caterpillar replied that he did 
very ill and that he wanted to change himself 
into a flower. 

The Four-Leaf-Clover Fairy said that it 
would not be as easy as it might seem to 
change him into a flower, but she offered to 
try. She told him he would first have to 
find a magic clover and bring it back to her 
so that she could wish him wishes with it. 

So the little grubby brown caterpillar 
went to hunt for a four-leaf clover. He 
hunted—and he hunted—and he hunted. 
(You know yourself how hard it is to find 
a four-leaf clover when you want one, 
dearest.) Well, he hunted—and he hunted 
till, finally, after a long while, he found one— 
so all was well and he carried it back to et 
fairy. ’ 

“Now,” said she, “you must work hard — 
and weave yourself a wishing-basket—but t 
I can’t tell you how to do that. You will” ; 
have to think hard and work hard, and when 
you have made your wishing-basket, curl 
and Oe ee 
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stems in the breeze.” 
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dance about him when the 


were to dance about the little grubby brown 
caterpillar and wish him changed to a 
flower while he was dreaming. 

So it all happened as it should, dearest; 
the little grubby brown caterpillar worked, 
and he worked—and he wished and he 


~wished—and he made himself a warm little 


woven covering to lie down in and dream. 
(You have seen a caterpillar’s wishing- 
blanket ever so many times, though most 
people call it a ‘‘cocoon.’’) And the fairies 
came to dance their spell—three times round 
and once more for luck. The Four-Leaf- 
Clover Fairy called, ‘‘One, two, three, all wish 
together!’ And all the fairies wished that 


the little grubby brown caterpillar might be 


changed into a flower. But the funny thing 
about it was that they hadn’t agreed before- 
hand just what kind of a flower to make him, 


. so, when each wished, each thought of a 


different kind of flower from what the 
other seven were thinking about. One 
thought of the lily that is white; one thought 
of the dahlia that is brown; one thought of 
the purple violet, and another of the deep 
crimson poppy; one thought of the dull 
“green mignonette, and another of the black 
and gold coreopsis; one thought of the 


bright yellow buttercup, and another of the] 


sapphire blue of the gentian, and so the 
wishing magic was made. 

After a while the little grubby brown cater- 
pillar woke up in the warmth of the morning 
sunlight and he found that he was a little 
grubby brown caterpillar no longer, for he 
saw that he looked like a flower—though 
what flower he could not tell. He felt so 
happy that he forgot all about the fairy’s 
warning and he jumped right up in the air for 
very joy. His petals that should have been 
flower petals became wings instead, and he 
went sailing away over the meadows, light- 
ing now and then upon the flowers to find 
out which one he was most like. But he 
never found out, dearest! Even to this very 
day you will see the butterflies hovering over 
the flowers as he did. And the reason that 
there are so many different colors in the 
butterfly’s wings is that the fairies forgot 
to agree upon one flower to make him like 
when they danced and wished the magic 
spell. This is a secret—and I'll tell you 
another. This is why the mischievous 
pansies in the garden bed always seem to be 
laughing. The little teeny-weeny elfman 
told them the joke, and so they-smile when 
the butterfly flits by. It was the fairies 


themselves who told me!—Patten Beard, in| 


The Bluebird’s Garden, published by The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. $1 net. 


Under the Umbrella. 


Three small boys were sitting under the 
umbrella, which was small too. 


rod 


r blue April sky, and 
of the ribs the silk had 
‘as on its way up to the 
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d to bring seven fairies | 
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tums crowded close 


deliciously cosey and happy. 
“Tf I had a dollar,” said Pinky, “I’d buy 


jus a great big umbrella that ’ud cover us 


up jest as slick.” 

“My! I wish ’t you did have a dollar, 
Pinky,” said Dumpy. 

‘°N’ I wish so, too,” said Popsy. 

“Tf I had a dollar,’ said Dumpy, “I’d lay 
it out fer gum. You kin buy a stick fer a 
penny, an’ they’s a whole hundred pennies 
in a dollar—so we’d have a hundred sticks 
o’ gum. Think of that!” 

“My! I wish ’t you did have a dollar, 
Dumpy,” said Popsy. 

“°N’ so do I too,” said Pinky. 

“Tf J had a dollar,’ said Popsy, “I’d buy 
streaked i-scream with it, and we’d set here 
all so snug and eat that i-scream right 
straight up, every single bit! There, sir!” 

And Pinky and Dumpy cried out with one 
voice then :— 

“My! I wish ’t you did have a dollar, 
Popsy!’’—Carrie A. Parker, in Little Folks. 


An Elevating Choice. 


When I’m a grown-up man, I'll do 
The things I’ve always wanted to. 
I'll hunt rhinoceros and deer, 

And go barefooted all the year. 


T’ll live in tents and swim all day, 
And give my dress-up things away. 
I’ll never, never do the chores! 

I'll always eat my meals outdoors, 


And call for one whole choc’late cake, 
The very minute that I wake. 

But still, ’twould be such lots of joy 
To be an elevator boy; 


Fly up and down from floor to floor, 

And oh, what fun to slam the door! 

I guess that’s what I’ll do some day— 

When I’m a man, grown-up and gray. 
—Daisy D. Stephenson, in the Churchman, 


How to Find a Job. 


Every employer has had occasion to note 
with what differing degrees of intelligence dif- 
ferent workmen will attack the same prob- 
lem. Some on being given an outline of the 
work to be done will go promptly ahead and 
complete the task without further attention, 
while others not only require to be given 
minute directions, but fail to observe them 
when given. 

A man sent a boy with a letter to mail, and 
the boy returned with the letter, saying it 
was too big to go into the box. Another 
boy was told to go’and mail the letter, and 
was not told of the first boy’s failure. After 
mailing it he returned. 

“Did you have any trouble getting it in?” 

“No, it was a little too long, so I bent it a 
little and made it go in.” 

Now, says Common People, the difference 
in the two boys was typical, and repeats a 
story told by a writer, which is as follows:— 

Garfield McLean, who is prominently 
identified with Boston, real-estate interests, 
told recently of a man whom he termed 
“the brainiest job-seeker”’ he ever met. 

“Some weeks ago, while inspecting houses 


which I was having built in Everett, I was 
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accosted by a travel-stained carpenter, who ae . 


asked me to put him to work,” said Mr. 
McLean, “The shoes and clothing of the 
man were well coated with dust; and, my 


curiosity being aroused, I asked him how 


far he had walked. 


““From Bunker Hill Monument, sir,’ was 


his response. 

“*But why from Bunker Hill Monument?’ 
I inquired. 

“Then the story came out: ‘I could not 
afford to give a week’s wages to an employ- 
ment bureau; so I spent my last quarter in 
reaching the top of Bunker Hill Monument. 
I hoped that the view of the surrounding 
country would post me as to where new 
houses were being erected; and, after spot- 
ting your partly erected buildings, I walked 
here to seek work.’ 

“And,” concluded Mr. McLean, 
man has proved one of the most valuable 
workmen in my employ; and he is still with 
me.” 

Of course such a man would be valuable. 
He would be able to adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances, and would find a way of doing 
what he was set to do. rs 


A Handsome Apology. 


Ned and his grandmother are the best of 
friends, but sometimes the little boy’s tongue 
is too quick to please the old lady. Then 
Ned apologizes, after a fashion of his own, 
which his grandmother approves. 

“T got tired lugging that wheelbarrow for 
grandmother when she was changing her 
plants,’’ Ned said to his mother, recounting 
the day’s events at bedtime, “‘and I said, ‘I 
wish there wasn’t another speck of this hate- 
ful dirt in all the world!’ But then after- 
ward I ’pologized.” 

“T’m glad of that,” said his mother. 
you tell her you were sorry?”’ 

“No, that’s not the kind grandmother likes 
best,” said Ned. ‘‘I got another wheel- 
barrowful, and I just said, ‘Don’t you want 
some more of this nice dirt, grandmother?’ 
And then we were all right again.” — Youth’s 
Companion. 


“Did 


Alice’s grandpapa had set her bantam hen 
on eleven cunning white eggs, and Alice was 
greatly interested in watching the result. 
One day she ran into the house, calling 
excitedly, ‘Mamma, mamma, two chickens 
have bloomed!” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children . 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ’ 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, of in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. ; 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Rogucets and Cappo from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PrEsiDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
ALLSTON BURR. 


4 tt minder, Dadiey L. Pick. 
George W. Fox, Nathani . Kidder, a . 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice m iliane E. Slocum, Rev. 


B. Snow, Ai ; 
SyCAREER B. FIELD, General SECRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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This Poem. 


If this poem should go 
To one not known to me, 
And whispering whisper low: 
What troubles thee? 


If this poem should pass 
To one alone with pain, 
And murmur, See—the grass! 
Or, List—the rain! 


If this poem should seek 
One comfortless and seem 
To press a tear-stained cheek 
With lips of dream... 


Ah, then this poem were, 
Albeit a homely thing, 
My heart’s true messenger 
Worthily swift to bear 
Love’s signet-ring. 
—Lee Wilson Dodd. 


A Spirit of Adventure. 


He was a young minister, and he prayed 
that God would give to him and his fellows a 
spirit of adventure. He would have to be a 
young minister to pray that,—not necessarily 
young in years, of course, for it is the kind 
of prayer that many gray-heads pray, but 
young in heart. One of the surest marks of 
the loss of youth is the disappearance of the 
spirit of adventure. Some men never have 
that spirit and so never lose it. Some men 
have it from the first and never lose it. Most 
men have it in some degree in youth and lose 
it as years increase. For all men it is a worthy 
prayer that God will give or keep in them a 
spirit of adventure, of daring, of courage. 

It is a spirit that is deeply needed in the 
intellectual life of the Christian believer, 
minister or layman. ‘There is no wording the 
sadness of the case of the man whose mind 
has closed, who fears what may yet be 
learned, or who would refuse to have ques- 
tions asked. Augustine somewhere quotes a 
jest of his own time, which he does not ap- 
prove, in which an inquirer asks what God was 
doing before the world was created, suppos- 
ing that the lack of answer would prove that 
the world is eternal. But the believer replies 
that before the world was created God was 
occupied in preparing hell for people who 
persisted in prying into mysteries! As 
Augustine suggests, it is poor jesting. That 
is not the Christian spirit. The Master 
of the Christian is himself the Truth, and 
nothing can ever be found out as true 
in any realm of knowledge that can endanger 
his glory. It can only add to it. Much 
‘pretended knowledge may dim the glory of 


the faith, but the way to clear up the pre-| 


tence is to find what the real truth is. 

There is a kind of impatience at restless- 
ness which older people often use for the 
discomfiture of young believers. Asking 
questions about the faith seems to some 
matured Christians needless, idle, even dan- 
gerous. They forget that each new genera- 
tion raises the old questions as well as its 
own, peculiar to itself. One of John Gals- 
worthy’s characters sits with her chin in her 
hands and looks out into space and says, 
“OQ dad, I do so want to know everything!’’ 
No father whose heart is still young will 
laugh at the wish; rather, he will rejoice in 
it and will pray that the spirit of adventure 

_ may never die. He knows, and he may need 


‘went to a Unitarian chapel; 


at one time a eeat-lrotder at Little phe i: 


erything, but that will only be i the denomination extende 
give the spirit of adventure so much the period than a week or two.” 
wider scope. It need never die for lack of | 
field in which to make its discoveries. . biographer Bopster needs rs be teak a ee ee 

“But why cannot people rest in faith, in- | caution, no one who has respect for historical 
stead of prying always into questions of re-| accuracy would think of regarding Chester- — i ” 
ligion?’”’ As a matter of fact, no one ever.| ton as an unbiassed authority i in such mat- 5 
did rest in faith, if by faith we mean a hope|ters. Charles Dickens was a personal friend 
that has not found its reasons. Faith always|of Rev. Edward Tagart (1804-1858), and, 
moves in the direction in which reasons have certainly for considerably more than a 
pointed—some reasons which the heart at | “‘week or two,’’ a member of his congregation 
least recognizes. ‘Then reason comes after|at Little Portland-street Unitarian Chapel. 
with slow and plodding feet, following the} On the occasion of a presentation of service 
vision which faith has had, but the vision will | plate to Mr. Tagart by his congregation in 
always fade and its certainty will always relax | 1844, Dickens furnished an inscription, de- 
if reason cannot keep making progress in| scribing its faith as ‘‘the religion which has 
that same direction. Questions are the trellis | sympathy for men of every creed, and ven- 
on which the young soul climbs toward the]tures to pass judgment upon none.” He 
light. Youth must be kept honest and rev-|never, the compilers of ‘‘Memorable Uni- 
erent, but its queries can be suppressed only | tarians” declare, abandoned his Unitarian 
by killing the spirit of adventure. New dis-|convictions. At the close of his life he be- 
coveries in science and history, new excur- | queathed to his children the farewell injunc- 
sions into philosophy and psychology will|tion “to try to guide themselves by the 
bring with them nothing of which the cour-| teaching of the New Testament, in its broad 
ageous believer need be afraid for one instant. | spirit; and to put no faith in any man’ Ss 
When these things are finally established, | narrow construction of its letter.” 
when proof is found and the discovery proves 
to be real, there will be a new note in the 
anthem of praise for him who is the Truth. 

The spirit of adventure has place in the 
sphere of achievement also. Young-hearted 
men will often run serious risks, perhaps 
needless risks, but their ventures are the hope 
of large accomplishments. A church once 
asked for a pastor so young that he had not 
the handicap of experience. The session knew 
he would make mistakes, but the very mak- 
ing of mistakes is evidence of desire to make 
something. Some men make no mistakes, 
because they attempt nothing. The trouble 
with the spirit of age is that it so often ac- 
commodates itself to the thing that is. It 
is accustomed to conditions as they are and 
sees no large hope of change. ‘The spirit of 
adventure has no notion that the thing that 
isis the best that can be. It refuses to become 
accustomed to unideal conditions. It knows 
no better than to try to change the habitual 
—and it changes it! 

How gloriously some men old in years keep 
that spirit of adventure! Always they have 
new plans for new conquests; always they 
are devising better methods for larger victo- 
ries; always they call for larger programmes 
for bigger projects. Always it is the man 
with the young heart who will not let his 
spirit grow jaded and world-weary, but who 
keeps eager to follow the ongoing of that 
Master who is ever going farther afield and 
challenging his disciples to follow.—The Con- 
tinent 


Thomas R. Slicer. 


Though the tributes to Dr. Slicer’s memory 

that have appeared in the Register are so 
full and satisfying, I have been urged by 
some inward prompting to speak from an 
intimate point of view of those dear friends, 
Dr. and Mrs. Slicer. I cannot separate 
them in my thought, for, though she passed 
away more than two years since, they are 
undivided in my memory and my heart. 

I was admitted to the beautiful domestic 
life of those kind friends, for it was my 
privilege to spend a portion of one summer 
with them at their attractive cottage, The 
Mill, near Little Compton, R.I. 

One might know him as an elaquete 
preacher, faithful pastor, publicist, and ready 
and eloquent orator without quite ap- 
prehending the cheerful, sunny heart he 
carried into the familiar hours of his daily 
existence. It illumined life, and was a 
contagious atmosphere of kindly cheerfulness. 
Life to him was a perpetual benediction, and 
he tasted its simple and wholesome joys with 
a boy’s delight. His sense of humor was a 
precious gift. How many good people have 
been handicapped without the power of 
genial laughter! Dr. Slicer possessed it in 
abundance, but its gentle humanness was 
never wounding. No one had a tenderer 
sympathy of the wounds and sores, the dark 
mysteries and tragedies of life. 

It might be said of him in the words 
placed on a lady’s tombstone, simply by 
altering the pronoun, ‘‘He was so pleasant.” 
His country neighbors probably seldom 
thought of him as a distinguished man with 
interests and aims entirely different from 
their own. To them he was simply a loved 
friend who sympathized with their cares an Ls 
troubles, and brightened life with his ch 
No one ever sought his counsel or help w: 
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Charles Dickens and Unitarianism. 


A correspondent of the London Christian 
Life writes that he has just been reading 
G. K. Chesterton’s book on Charles Dickens, 
and came across this passage: ‘‘ Dickens 
had a definite tenderness for the Church of 
England. ... Once, in a puff of anger at the 
Church’s political stupidity (which is indeed V 
profound), he left it for a week or two and|did not command all the time they ask 
in a week or|even taking valuable hours from i 
two he came back.’ ‘The correspondent work, The wiser person who 
continues: ‘Is this a correct and adequate | 
description of Dickens’s connection with 
Unitarianism? I had an idea that he was} 


the m ik th fe “Rou? ie 25 wrk Saat 27, 

‘under- gern “The list of preachers announced 
t fis as follows: June 25, Rev. Leon A. Harvey 
of Brooklyn; July 2 to 30, Dr. Addison F. 
Moore of Schenectady, N.Y.; August 6 to 27, 

Dr. George C. Cressey of New Brighton, 
N.Y. 

The Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
closes its year’s work with deep satisfaction 
over the work that has been done for the re- 
ligious education of its children. The un- 
stinted and devoted service of the faculty of 
the church school has raised the standard to 
a marked degree of excellence; and the effi- 
cient supervision of the superintendent has 
resulted in a remarkable growth in the at- 
tendance. At its closing session, May 21, 
the church school attended the church service 
4m a body, when promotions were made, and 
rewards of honor conferred. 

The Willow Place Chapel Sunday-school 
held its annual picnic on June 8, at the Sea- 
side Home, Coney Island. Columbia House, 
of Willow Place, took part in a Shakespearean 
Pageant given in Prospect Park, on May 20, 
by the Federation Settlements. An appeal 
is made to provide for summer outings for the 
children of the Chapel neighborhood. A large 
number are sent to the country through the 
Tribune Fresh-air Fund. The need is still 
great, and plans are being made to provide 
recreation in the Chapel House, also to pro- 
vide day excursions to the country or sea- 
shore. This beneficent work should appeal 
to generous givers. 

The Church of the Saviour has responded 
nobly to the appeals of the American Red 
Cross Society, having held very successful 
and well-attended Red-Cross meetings, with 
the result that over eight thousand articles 
were forwarded to France, mainly for Hos- 
pital use. Over one hundred members have 
joined the Red Cross Society. 

At the Second Church Mr. Lyttle’s recent 
sermon topics have been: “Civic Efficiency 
in Conflict with Sectarian Interests,’ ‘‘The 
Easiest Way,” “‘ Paying Our Moral Debts,” 
“Two Poets and Knights of Humanity: 
Rupert Brooke and Sir Philip Sidney.”” Ser- 
vices will be resumed October 1, when the 
people will return to a church building re- 
newed and beautified during the summer. 

At the Fourth Church (Flatbush) services 
closed on June 18. ‘The Alliance had its clos- 
ing meeting in May, and the Sunday-school 
early in June, but committee meetings held 
on to the very end. A sewing club will meet 
every two weeks during the summer. The 
closing social affair was held on June 17, 
when the Young People’s Union gave the 
annual lawn party on the beautiful church 
grounds. An especial effort was made to 
have all the church people come and bring 
friends. ‘The proceeds from the sale of re- 
‘freshments are to go to the Lincoln Settle- 
ment in Brooklyn for colored people. 

The Women’s Alliance Branch had an 
exceptional treat on its closing day, which 
was ‘‘Guest Day,” when Mrs. Shelander 
(Ethel Cline Ford) gave a fine interpretation 
of Ibsen’s great drama, ‘“‘Peer Gynt,” as- 
sisted by the organist, who gave a beautiful 
rendering of the Grieg musical numbers. 
Mr. Harvey’s recent sermon subjects have 
been “Working with God,’’ “Dreamers of 
Dreams,” “The Price of a Soul,” “The Re- 
sponsive Heart.” 
ue, a spear a of men from the four Unita- 


<i ~ His’ ever? Spedinial: delightful talks and|D 
a addresses to the women of All Souls’ Alliance 

_ were wonderful in their scope and suggestive- 
. On one morning of the week, he for 
“years conducted classes on literary themes, 
mainly the study of Emerson and Browning, 
and no one who heard him could fail to be 
surprised and delighted with the marvellous 
readiness and fertility of his mind, his perfect 

‘response to the thought of others, and his 

vivid, luminous presentation of every sug- 

gested subject. 

“The zest of life’ was a favorite phrase 

with Dr. Slicer, and no one ever relished it 

more keenly than he did. He was called to 

bear perhaps the heaviest burdens that can 

be inflicted on one of his temperament, but 

nothing could shake his patience and resigna- 

. tion, not even the blow of his dear wife’s 
_ sudden death. 

Such a brave worker for the right, such a 
true banner-bearer of the liberal faith, it was 
a. a great privilege to know. Words are futile 

a to express the thoughts his death has 
~—~— awakened, or the inevitable sadness and 

: regret, but we must look upon it as a happy 

deliverance from long forced inaction, and 
slow decay of the bodily powers. te Ee 


New York Letter. 


 ., At the Church of the Messiah services 

4 closed on June 18 with a sermon by Mr. 
Holmes, on ‘‘ Pathways to God.” 

The activities of this church,. which are 

‘ many, have been kept up during the year 

2 with a zeal which has met with gratifying 
success. The Sunday-school has developed 
its methods of teaching and management, 
and has grown in numbers. The children of 

3 the school recently gave a morality play, 
= entitled ‘A Little Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

} That the Messiah people may bear it in mind 

during the summer, announcement has been 

made of the “‘ Utility Table’? which they are 
to furnish for the annual fair for the benefit 

of the Friendly Aid Society, on December 9, 

ae at the Hotel Plaza. The benevolent com- 

f mittee of the Alliance branch has done splen- 
did work, having distributed over a thou- 
sand garments here and abroad, and made 
about fifteen hundred bandages for the sur- 
gical dressings committee of the war relief. 

_ The church responded generously to the 
appeal for denominational work, with a con- 
tribution of over $1,500. Individuals in the 
church have contributed $200 to the fund to 
purchase the Isles of Shoals. The Easter 

offering for the Church Endowment Fund, 

supplemented by gifts, amounted to $1,150. 

A stained-glass window, in memory of Mrs. 

C. B. Hackley, a lifelong member and bene- 

factor of the Church of the Messiah, will be 

installed this summer. It will be unveiled 

d dedicated on Sunday, November 12, the 

of Mrs. Hackley’s birth. 

‘ch is to be congratulated upon an 
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‘Church on ‘May 9, it was voted to organize a 
Brooklyn Unitarian club. A committee on 
constitution and organization was appointed, 

with power to arrange for the first meeting in 
the fall. There were about fifty men present, 

and the meeting was an enthusiastic one. 

The Brooklyn churches will hold union 
services throughout the summer in the First 
Unitarian Church, Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. The following is the list of 
preachers :— 

June 25, Rev. Howard Rees Williams, a 
recent graduate of Union Theological School; 
July 2, Rev. L. A. Harvey, Fourth Church, 
Brooklyn; July 9, Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School; July 16, Rev. 
William M. Brundage, Third Church, Brook- 
lyn; July 23, Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, Second 
Church, Brooklyn; July 30, Rev. John How- 
land Lathrop; August 6, Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen, Detroit, Mich.; August 13, Rev. 
J. A. C. Fagginger-Auer, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
August 20, Rev. F. A. Gilmore, Madison, 
Wis.; August 27, Rev. F. A. Gilmore, Madi- 
son, Wis.; 
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Massachusetts Letter. 


Having written of the South Middlesex 
churches, a word about the North Middlesex 
Conference is in order. 

North Middlesex has a much smaller 
number of churches in its Conference than 
South Middlesex, there being only twelve. 
Of these only one is situated in a large com- 
munity, while the others are in small towns, 
in some instances a bit isolated. 

The old adage that “It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good” has been proved 
once again within the last year. We Uni- 
tarians, satisfied and sufficient unto ourselves, 
as we are apt to be, needed the spiritual 
upheaval of a Billy Sunday to make us 
realize that our message is not only worthy 
of our individual devotion, but must be 
vindicated and spread among the people; 
and the Unitarian mission preaching which 
has been, in a large measure, the outcome of 
this upheaval, is one of the best and most 
humane movements ever carried on in the 
denomination. I say humane because it is 
given to Alliance women to know how many 
people there are in the world who are ready 
and waiting for just such a message, but who 
in many instances do not know that such a 
faith of light and love exists. Any move- 
ment to carry this faith to such people is 
surely humanitarian. 

When getting in touch with the North 
Middlesex churches the question has been 
asked, ‘‘Have you taken up the mission work 
which is just now carried on by the Uni- 
tarians?”’ Also questions have been asked 
relative to Sunday-school conditions, and 
whether the churches are availing themselves 
of the valuable assistance of a parish worker. 

From Ashby, where Rev. Edward Treworgy 
is settled, comes the report that in this 
place, which is a more or less isolated town 
of 900 inhabitants, there are two churches 
only. The Unitarian church here has not 
taken an active part in the missionary preach- 
ing, but has paid its share toward engaging 
Miss Lillibridge, a recent graduate of the 
Tuckerman School and a trained parish 
worker. She will remain in Ashby six 
weeks. In the Sunday-school, where a young 


September 3, Rev. W. Harris 
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man of twenty-five is superintendent, they 
are using the Beacon series of lessons except | 
in Mr. Treworgy’s class of adults, which has 
been studying John Fiske’s “Destiny of 
Se Man” and has now begun Sunderland’s 
“Origin and Character of the Bible.” An 

unusual feature of the school is the fact 
| that it is under the complete control of a 
- Sunday-school committee of which the 
a9 minister is the chairman. ‘This committee 
has voted to pay the expenses of one teacher 
each year to the Isles of Shoals meetings. 


_ ‘The school has no paid teachers. 

y Rev. Frank B. Crandall has recently gone 
to Ayer, and at present the church is going 

ye through a period of reconstruction. Mr. 


‘Crandall has introduced a form of service 
similar to that used at the Second Church in 
Boston, which seems to appeal to the people. 
There has been a gratifying increase in at- 
tendance, also in the budget raised this year. 
The minister has given a course of sermons 
under the general head of ‘‘ The Mysteries of 
~~ Life.”’ These were in three groups, ‘‘The 
= - Joyful Mysteries,” ‘‘The Sorrowful Mys- 
' -teries,’ and ‘The Glorious Mysteries.” 
There has been very little work done in the 
ar Sunday-school, but that will claim the at- 
tention of the pastor immediately. 
From Groton comes an interesting word of 
Pom a series of vesper services in line with the 
. missionary preaching and attended by towns- 
people of all denominations. Rev. Charles 
FE. Park of Boston, Rev. Charles T. Billings 
<7 of Belmont, Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Dor- 
d chester, and Rev. Sherrard Billings of the 
‘Groton School have preached. At the April 
meeting chairs had to be brought in, as every 
seat was taken. The Sunday-school has been 
under the superintendence of the minister, 
_ Rey. Pemberton H. Cressey, recently in- 
es = stalled minister of the church in Beverly. 
; The kindergarten teacher is paid, but none 
of the others. No regular course of lessons 
is used. The Alliance of the Groton church 
is very active. 
At the First Congregational Society of 
Littleton a Community Preaching Mission 


: has been held, in which the Baptist, Ortho- 

. dox, and Unitarian churches united. ‘There 
aa were eight meetings, at five of which Uni- 
ots tarian ministers preached,—Rev. Robert F. 
ss Leavens, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
rea Rev. Manley V. Townsend, Rev. Frank B. 


Crandall, and Rey. Chester A. Drummond. 
Rey. Oliver J. Fairfield says that there is “‘a 
sturdy, self-respecting existence’’ in the old 
First Parish, loyally supported by its mem- 
bers. In September Miss Lillibridge visited 
ae Littleton and, as a result of this visit, the 
- parish “‘was put upon its mettle to justify 
its ways of doing things or to adopt new 
ea customs.”” The Sunday-school has a fine 
ee attendance even in the most severe weather. 
At each meeting members of the younger 
‘ classes have verses or recitations, thus making 
> them feel themselves a part of the School 
4% and fitting them to take up responsibilities 
cot later. There are no paid teachers. The 
; Beacon Series is studied in the main, while 
4 Mr. Fairfield conducts a class of adults 
: which is studying the Gospel of Mark. 
~ eget On June 14 the North Middlesex Confer- 
ence held its one hundredth session at Little- 
ton, where it was organized fifty years ago. 
At Lowell is the only parish in the Con- 
ference which is located in a large centre. 
Here the church building is situated on one 
of the busiest streets of the busy city. Rev. 


ee 
See 


~ . 
Alfred R.- His 
call to 
Charles Billings, who had been there twenty 
years. One of the first preaching missions 
was held in this church, extending throughout 
the week from Sunday to Sunday, inclusive; 
also four union services were held at which 
the Universalist, two Orthodox, and the 
Unitarian churches united. All these meet- 
ings were well attended and aroused much 
interest in the community. 

Pepperell has had no mission preaching. 
A tribute to the value of Rev. Edwin A. 
Rumball’s work while with the American 
Unitarian Association was given when Rey. 
Dudley R. Child said that, after. Mr. 
Rumball’s visit, the church at Pepperell 
began the year with new by-laws, a budget, 
improved financial conditions, and a better 
spirit generally. The Sunday-school has no 
paid teachers nor regular course of study. 
An interesting union meeting has been held 
recently, at which the officers and teachers 
of all the Protestant Sunday-schools in 
Pepperell were present. ‘The vested choir 
of young people and some of the older ones 
has been a great success. 
that the church should take part in com- 
munity affairs, and the Unitarian church at 
Pepperell is, consequently, a great factor for 
good in the town. 

Stow has had no preaching mission, but 
Miss Lillibridge is there at present to help 
and suggest methods for new work. Among 
other things, she is hoping to form an 
Alliance branch. The Sunday-school is in 
fine condition, with an unusually large 
number of pupils, considering the size of the 
town and parish. The minister, Rev. Joseph 
S. Moulton, is the superintendent. Mr. 
Moulton expresses the wish that we might 
have an Unitarian Billy Sunday, a wish 
which seems to be filled, in a measure, by 
the missionary movement now under way in 
our denomination. 

At Tyngsboro, where Rev. Frank R. Gale 
preaches, the church is prospering, showing 
at the annual meeting a financial balance on 
the right side. The only missionary effort 
made in Tyngsboro was a series of sermons on 
“Tjiberal Religion” preached during the 
winter, by the minister. This church has no 
Sunday-school, as there are few children in 
the parish. Mr. Gale started a good men’s 


club, but it soon went beyond the limits 


of the church and became a town affair. 

West Townsend has no minister. Chelms- 
ford, Shirley, and Westford have not been 
heard from. Ci Cakes 


Ben Moncrief, Camp Hill, Ala. 


A tragic event brings this name into bold 
relief in the life of our workers. This young 
man was in school just half the year. He 
was an average student, and there was 
little promise that he would ever be anything 
exceptional as a student. He had lived all 


his twenty-two or three years of life far 


remote from the centres of population, 
away from schools, on rented farms. He 
had gained a little knowledge of music, and 
one or two summers had taught singing 
classes. He came to me with his little 
savings and began the long process that 


many others have begun before him. His 


money gave out some time in January, and 


I appealed as best I could here and there 


and everywhere, first for donations, and 


well, oe the place of Rev.| 


Mr. Child believes { 


Chri estian Register ig, ee 
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when he packed up to leave. v1 i 
face, always interesting, was ‘shining and — 
his eyes glistened, as he told me that he 
should certainly earn the money and be 
back in the fall. There were many things © 
that can be said of Ben that are exceptional. 
He could be depended upon; he was not 
mean; he was truthful; he would not pick 
a fuss; and these are all sterling qualities 
in the make-up of a boy. 

Sometime in May he was attending what 
we call down here an all-day singing, and 
two or three rough boys were determined to 
have trouble with him. Just how the end 
came, I do not know. But our poor boy 
was shot through his body again and again. 

The incalculable loss, the terrible tragedy, 
all weigh upon us heavily, and we find as 
the days go on a sort of reciprocity between 
Moncrief and ourselves. We find that, 
while at times it seemed as though we were 
doing all for him and he was doing nothing 
for us, after all, he was doing his part, in the. - 
best way that he could. I have heard from 
boys and girls, not a few, whom he has 
inspired, and, while the light of his own life 
has gone out, it may yet be that his dead 
voice will become a living voice to countless 
youth in the neighborhoods he was accus- 
tomed to frequent. Let us devoutly. hope 
that his voice is calling as never before for 
the things of the higher life in the com- 
munities where he lived. We have no 
anger for the misguided youth who took his 
life, only pity and regret, and it may be 
that out of this unfortunate event will issue 
a better order of things. If this should be 
the result, it would seem some small recom- 
pense for this fine young man that has gone 
out from us. 


‘ 


LYMAN Warp, Principal. 
Camp Hitt, Ata. F , 


From the Khasi Hills, India. 


/ 

The twenty-ninth annual conference of the 
Khasi Hills Unitarian Union was held in its 
birthplace at Jowai on the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
of February, 1916. 

Jowai is bound up with and is full of the 
memories of the early history of the Uni- 
tarian movement in India. It was here that 
the first Unitarian service was held on the 
18th of September, 1887. I find, however, 
that the date “roth September, 1887,’ was 
entered against the name of my wife (I 
Pharien Bon) in the first Roll Register of the 
Union. ‘This shows that we had made a vow 
to be Unitarians before we could hold any 
Unitarian meeting. In this, I must confess, 
I followed, though unconsciously, the ex- 
ample of the Paikambor (Prophet) Mahomed, 
whose first convert was his wife Khadija. 
I well remember the discussions which my “ 
wife and myself had in the evenings of those : 
early days of the Union and the questions 
she used to ask me about the deity of Jesus. 
Through her life she took upon herself the 
responsible task of providing friends attend-— 
ing our annual meetings, etc., and for that 
purpose would make preparations of food 
stuffs well in advance. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland, visited Jowai 


Khasi Hills and was ins 
formal organization che the 


k in aot te latest cine mis- 

ionary to visit Jowai was Rev. S. Fletcher 

ee Williams i in 1899, who assisted us to establish 
an endowment fund for the Union. We had 
then four children, but when my wife departed 
in January, 1916, she left eleven children 
with me. : 

On Saturday evening, the 5th of February, 
there was a welcome meeting in the Jowai 
church conducted by Mr. Raju Roy of Jowai, 
a veteran volunteer preacher. The follow- 

ing churches were represented: Shillong, 
Puriang, Raliang, Tynring, Jowai, and 
Nongtalang. At the close of the service a 
meeting of the board of the Union was held. 
Early on Sunday morning the Young People 
held their annual meeting and appointed 
their officers for the year 1916, namely: 
president, Mr. Roshoron Roy; 
Mr. Dorjan Singh; treasurer, Mr. Phriman 
Singh. At the same time there was a ses- 
sion of the board in another house. 

At 11 A.M. there was an open-air meeting 
in the church compound. The opening 

% service was conducted by U Mynjra Singh, 

and a sermon was delivered by Mr. Riang 

Pohlong of Raliang, on “True Worship,” 
‘based on the words of the great Teacher, 
“The true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth.” At the 
close of the service a collection was taken 
for the Union, and then memorial cards for 
the late Mrs. H. K. Singh (I Pharien Bon), 
who was the co-founder with her husband of 
the Jowai church and who took a prominent 
part in its early life, were distributed. 

The second meeting washeldat3r.m. The 
devotional part was conducted by Mr. 
Bindro Singh, son of the late Durga Singh, 
who was a secretary. of the Unitarian Union 
for several years till his death. Mr. Konjro 
Singh, the present secretary, then spoke on 
the need for worship. Four children were 
then brought for christening by Mr. H. K. 
q Singh, who said that a very helpful and practi- 
>, cal lesson could be drawn for our Union’s 
work from the method of modern warfare, 
in which there are three lines,—the fighting 
or firing line, the support for helping the 
firing line, and the reserve for replenishing 
the firing line and the support. Now, all 
the elders, preachers, teachers, and workers 
of our Union constitute our firing line, which 
has now become thin by transfers of our 
older people to the other world. The gaps 
F must be filled in from the support. Our 
young people who have been organized into 
an association form the line of support. 
It is the duty of the support to lie under 
cover and protect themselves as much as 
possible from the fire of the enemy, so that 
they may render effective help to the firing 
line whenever necessary. Our young people 
must follow the same method and must not 
expose themselves to temptations. Our 
women and children form the reserve. Our 
“vad must be trained, and not left to 
, by the drill instructors, who are 
nts wider, the eeprevinion of the 


and the elders of the church 
re °_most difficult duty to 


secretary,,. 


| personality. A former pastor writes: 
sweetness and ee an achievement as helpful to 


, others as ok was beneficial Se herself. There are some _ 


elder of our Shillong church whose wife 
departed this life on the 3d of February, was 
passed. At the close of the service a final 
meeting of the board was held. 

The following Unitarians were appointed 
officers of the Union for 1916: president, 
U Lackay; secretary, U Konjro; treasurer, 
U Hajom Kissor Singh. 

On Monday morning there was a business 
and farewell meeting. The proceedings of 
the board were read to the meeting. Resolu- 
tions were passed sending greetings of the 
conference to Rev. J. T. Sunderland, the 
American Unitarian Association and other 
national societies in America, Mrs. Emma E. 
Marean, Miss A. E. Howard, Miss L. F. 
Clarke, Rev. F. C. Southworth, Rev. Clay 
MacCauley, and other American friends of 
the Union; and also to Rev. H. Bodell 
Smith, the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Rev. W. C. Bowie, Miss Matilda 
Sharpe, and other Unitarian friends of the 
Union. 

Mr. H. K. Singh announced that he would 
pay (which he has now done) Rs. 50 to 
the Union as a memorial fund to Mrs. H. K. 
Singh. The following sums have been 
received as memorial funds for the Union up 
to 31st of December, 1916: U Robin Roy, 


Rs. 50; U Heh Pohlong, Rs. 25; U Singbor, | 


Rs. 30; U Boor Malngiang (father of Mr. 
H. K. Singh), Rs. 25. 

Endowment funds have also been received 
as follows: Konjro, Rs. 30; U Yar Laban, 
Rs. 10; Mrs. Ka ‘Tyrkhong of Mawpat 
(mother of Dorjan Singh), Rs. 10; U Kat 
Sergeant, Rs. 10; U Phriman Singh, Rs. 10; 
Mrs. H. K. Singh, Rs. 10; Mrs. Konjro, Rs. 
5; U Hajon Rs. & 

After the service photographs of Mrs. 
H. K. Singh and her coffin were exhibited on 
the walls of the church so that all might see 
them. 

I beg to take the opportunity of thanking 
from the inmost of my heart every one of 
the Indian, English, and American friends 
who have very kindly sent letters of con- 
dolence to me and of assuring them that I 
have been greatly helped by their words. 

Hajom Kissor SINGH. 

Kuasr Hits, Inp1a. 


Union Services in Boston. ° 


The preachers at the union services to 
be held at Arlington Street Church, 11 A.M., 
on Sunday mornings through the summer 
will be:— 

June 25, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
D.D., Arlington Street Church, Boston. 

July 2, Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., 
president of Meadville Theological School. 

July 9, Rev. Frederick J. Gauld, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

July 16, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


Deaths. 


BROWN. ee Providence, June 15, Sophia Ae one 
daughter of the late Col. Nathanie Williams and Sophia 
Smith Frothingham Brown, in her eightieth year. 


CARTER.—In Concord, N.H., June 2, Emily Augusta 
Conant Carter. 
MRS, SOLON A. CARTER. 
By her cheerful faith, attaining a calm and joyous 
existence despite long invalidism, hers was an inspiring 
“For her to retain 


wD i « , .* 
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invalids whom ministers visit from sense of duty; to see — 
Mrs. Carter was a joy,—one went away with courage 
quickened.” In that home where the trinity of husband, 
wife, and daughter seemed as one in creating a beautiful 
atmosphere, she made the brightest spot her own room; 
and she did this so simply and naturally and unbrokenly 
as to lead one to forget that it was a heroic task. Her 
keen mind kept informed about everything of wide and 
current moment; always wise and tolerant in her com- 
ments, she had exceptional wit and humor which irradiated 
all she said, and she met every comer with interest and ¢ 
sympathy. “One knows that the brave spirit which her : 
body only feebly housed is still alive.” ‘ -> 


REV. SAMUEL C. BEANE. ae 


The following resolutions were presented to the Worcester i 
Conference and unanimously adopted by a rising vote:— 


Whereas, God in his Providence hath removed from our 
visible fellowship one long known and beloved for his 
sweet and engaging disposition and widespread influence; 
be it r sat 

Resolved, That we the Unitarians of Worcester County te 
in Conference assembled desire to express our sense of 
personal loss in the passing of Dr. Samuel C. Beane of 
Grafton. We recall with gratitude the genial and stimu- ; 
lating influence of his personality and our obligation for he 
his long, faithful, and willing service to the cause of Uni- J 
tarianism in New England. : ft 


REV. CHARLES NOYES. 2 


Whereas, The members of the North Parish of North 
Andover learn with great sorrow of the death of Rev. 
Charles Noyes, who fcr twenty years was the devoted and 
beloved pastor of our church, and who for the past twelve 
years has been our honored pastor emeritus, interested in 
all our welfare and our success, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we place on record and send to Mrs. 
Noyes this memorial of our grateful appreciation of his ) 
life and work as it touched our lives and the life of our 
community. 

Mr. Noyes was not only the zealous partisan af our 
Faith, but he was a citizen ready to spend and be spent 
in public service. He lived his creed day by day and was 
respected on all sides for the vigor of his opinion and for 
his readiness to champion whatever cause won. his con- 
viction. Thus while he was pre-eminently the scholar and 
preacher, and the parish minister, he was also a man among 
men and was well known and respected beyond the confines 
of his immediate parish. 


ond 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated E 4 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms, 
City and Out-of-town Service.. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. . 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
F S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


FOR RENT .—Peterborough, N.H., on Jaffrey boun- 
dary, 5 and sightly location, modernized old house, 
living-room, library, dining-room, breakfast-room, seven 
chambers, forced water, flower and vegetable gardens, 
fishing brook. Terms moderate. Address S. R. Maxwell, 
874 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Te RENT.—$150 for the summer, “Fir Cabin,” fur- 

nished, at Ocean Point, Me. Fine location, 7 rooms, _ 

large stone fireplace running water. Full particulars. : 

L. G. Wilson, 183 Palfrey Street, Watertown, Mass. 7 


LA2*x OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position. 34, at once. ~ — 
Suburban town near Arlington preferre dress Mrs. 3 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. Ey et em 


. “the Pacific School for the Ministry. 


Divinity School, Cambridge. 
Me, August 6, Rev. Albert R. Vail, Urbana, 
us » Til: 
‘August 13, ‘Rev. Walter F. Greenman, 
3 Milwaukee, Wis. 
~~ August 20, Rey. Richard W. Boynton, 
36: Buffalo, N.Y. 
sy August 27, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Mead- 
a ville, Pa. 
Shee _ September 3, preacher to be announced. 
are September 10, Rev.. Edward Cummings, 
South Congregational Church, Boston. 
September 17, Rev. Edward Cummings. 
- September 24, Rev. Edward Cummings. 
5 The South Congregational Society and the 
me Church of the Disciples unite with the Arling- 
ton Street Church in holding these services. 


The Andover Meetings. 


The first in the series of Summer Institutes 
carried on by the Department of Religious 
Education will begin at Andover, N.H., next 
Sunday morning. Rev. Charles A. Wing 
will be the preacher both morning and 
evening. The church at Franklin, Rev. 
Henry C. McDougall, minister, has arranged 
to omit its own service and attend the 
Andover meeting in a body, a large number 
of automobiles having been secured to trans- 
port the congregation. The institute lect- 
ures begin the following morning and con- 
tinue through the week. Rev. George R. 
Dodson, Ph.D., of St. Louis lectures daily. 
Rey. William I. Lawrance lectures on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, and. Miss 
Mary Lawrance on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday. There will be preaching services 

- each evening, the speakers being Rev. W. W. 

' Fenn, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, - and 

Rey. Charles E. Park. The Institute closes 
As on Sunday, July 1, the preachers being Rev. 
-.. ‘Maniley B. Townsend and Rev. Henry C. 
McDougall. 


ee .In the United States but one person in 
-.--—-7,300 buys a book in the course of a year, 
Pye while in Great Britain it is one in 3,800; in 
‘France it is about the same; in Germany 
and Japan it is rather better; and in Swit- 
zerland it is one in 872. Cheaper books, in 
paper covers, account for some of this dif- 
ference. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


Esa. from Two Past Presidents. 


Ssh The following letters were received and 
rir read at the annual meeting, on May 25. 
The first letter is from Mr. Walter P. Eaton, 
- -a well-known writer and the author of several 
_ books. Mr. Eaton was the third president 
of the Union, serving from 1899-1900. 
The writer of the second letter, Mr. Carleton 
Bs Ames Wheeler, 
guages in the high school of Hollywood, 
~  ———s Cai., being held in high regard in educational 
“t circles on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Wheeler 
served as president from 1904-05. 
ss “Tt is a great disappointment to me that 
~= I cannot be with you all when the Young 
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J aes 23, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, ‘ecldae of | F 


July 30, Rev. Henry W. Foote, Harvard |i 


is teacher of modern lan- 


_ People’s Religious Union celebrates its twen- \ 


we scarcely even ditsinal 
of $30,0¢ 
though even then the need for such a secre- 
tary was keenly felt. Some people in those 
days used to doubt whether the Young 
People’s Religious Union had a place in the 
church, anyway. I take it such doubts 
have disappeared. If our Union had no 
place in the church, it would not have 
reached its twentieth birthday. What that 
place is others, including Brother Holmes, 
will doubtless tell you at the meeting. I 
like to think that we had a little something 
to do with making a parson out of Brother 
Holmes! Certainly it is no small part of 
the work we can do, and have done, to give 
our young men the opportunity in our meet- 
ings to try their wings, as it were, to find 
their capacities for spiritual leadership, and 
so to discover their liking and aptitude for 
our liberal ministry. 

“However, that must remain a small 
part of our mission. In this present hour 
of spiritual crisis, especially, people are dis- 
cussing as never before in our memories the 
great problems of life and living. Old 
values are being revalued, old beliefs rein- 
spected. In the divisions of opinion which 
result no fast lines can be drawn, but I 
think most of us can feel that, broadly, the 
tide of youth sets toward certain ideals of 
justice and democracy stronger than the 
tide of age—even running counter to the 
tide of age. At any rate, out of the welter 
of debate and questionings youth must 
always rise to grasp some spiritual principle, 
or else go the way of material pessimism. 
It seems to me that our Young People’s 
Religious Union never had a better oppor- 
tunity than to-day to find young people 
responsive to earnest discussion of serious 
problems, and never had a better chance to 
lead those young people toward the anchor- 
age of our liberal faith. Certainly the 
ancient and orthodox creeds have no appeal 
to the young modern radical. And yet the 
young modern radical is to-day possibly the 
most naturally religious person in the com- 
munity. By rights, he belongs to us. He 
needs us—and we need him. I’ll leave it to 
Brother Holmes if this is not so!” 


. “The programme of the meetings of 
Anniversary Week just received reminds me 
with sudden emphasis of my promise to 
seid a word of greeting for the twentieth 
anniversaty service! If this little word 
succeeds in crossing three thousand miles 
of space in the short space of time now re- 
maining until the meeting, it will accom- 
plish the annihilation of space which I 
myself should be glad to accomplish at this 
time! It is at such times as this that I 
have the keenest longings for a pair of seven- 
league boots or a_ twenty-first-century 
modern aéroplane! 

“To be sure, we get the habit of covering 
space pretty rapidly out here. in California. 
At a meeting of teachers this morning I 
found several who lived over a hundred 
miles away, but who thought nothing of 
dropping down to the meeting by auto, 
spending the day, and motoring home for 
supper. The best I shall be able to do on 
the 25th, however, is to let my thoughts 
cross the continent that evening—or, rather, 
about 4.30 in the afternoon! (Pacific time)— 


Eddouaents for a field secretary, |i 


wee 


Religious Union, who has followed. ‘its work- = 
ings steadily through its pages in Hors ate 2 aa. 
Work, and who is ashamed that the extreme __ 
pressure of duties connected with peat rt 
language teaching and modern language 
associations has for some years kept him 
from active participation in even the local 
activities of the young people of the church. 
“However, my experience as president of 
the Young People’s Religious Union has 
borne fruit beyond the limits of our own 
special work. It gave me a very clear i 
realization of the need and the benefits of 
organization in any line of work in which 
one was interested. I have consequently 
had no hesitation in plunging into such 
work where I saw the opportunity, and as 
a consequence have put not a little good 
Unitarian spirit into administrative duties 
connected with the High School Teachers’ 
Association of Los Angeles, the Modern 
Language Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Nevertheless, I advise you to let no 
more of your ex-presidents become teachers. 
While they will by no means forget the 
Young People’s Religious Union, they will 
be unable to give it the attention they 
would really like to give.” 


He 
- 
an 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., will 
preach at the union service, Arlington Street 
Church, Sunday, June 25, at 11 A.M. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, president 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
California, will preach Sunday, June 25. 


Meetings. 


THE South MmpLESEX CONFERENCE.— - 
The South Middlesex Conference met at 
Billerica in the First Parish Church on © 
Wednesday, June 7, at 10.30. The topic 
for the day was “The Unitarian Awakening.” 
Addresses were made at the morning session 
by Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson and Dr. 
Charles F. Dole. The discussion was 
opened by Rev. Charles T. Billings. The 
devotional service at noon was led by Rev. 
John Nicol Mark of East Lexington. After 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows. Located on an island off the 
coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, the pure sea 
air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, make an at- 
tractive place. Quiet and homelike. ee j 
Booklet. Address J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Mi : co ¥ 


The Problem of Illegitimacy _ 
The Society for Helping Destitute Moth- — 
ers and Infants offers leaflets and Reports 
giving the substance of what they have 
learned in more than forty years of success 
ful work for mothers and infants, including 
many unmarried mothers. For r these ad 
dress, Miss L. Freeman Mase (5s gt 
Vernon Street, Boston, Ma 


a presi ent; ’ Rev, Tel M. ‘Wilson of Tone 

"vice-president; ‘and Rev. M. F..Ham 
ere Reading was elected to the offices of 
secretary and treasurer. Charles W. Stone, 
Esq., of Watertown, tendered his resignation 
as treasurer, and the Conference passed by 
- unanimous vote a resolution of esteem and 
grateful appreciation for his twenty-seven 
years of devoted and faithful service. 
Thomas P. Smith, Esq., of Waltham and 
Rey. Charles T. Billings of Belmont were 
elected as directors for the term of three 
years, 1916-19. Rev. Maxwell Savage, re- 
cently of Louisville, Ky., now of Lynn, gave 
the address of the afternoon. Discussion 
was opened by Rev. Ernest S. Meredith of 
Watertown. The Conference adjourned with 
hymn and benediction. Special mention 
should be made of the pre-conference preach- 
ing service which was held by the First 
Parish Church on Tuesday evening, June 
6, at 7.45, Rev. Otto Lyding of Roxbury 
preaching the sermon. 


THE WoRCESTER CONFERENCE.—The reg- 
ular spring meeting was held with the First 
Unitarian Society in Gardner on the even- 
ings of the 7th and the 8th of June. The 
Conference was opened with public worship 
conducted by Rev. Ralph E. Conner, min- 
ister of the Gardner church, assisted by Rev. 
Henry C. Parker of Woburn and Rev. Har- 
~ old L. Pickett of Hudson. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Maxwell Savage, recently 
of Louisville, Ky., now of Lynn, Mass. He 
spoke of ‘‘ The Vision on the Road,’ from the 
text ‘“‘Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” On Thursday morning Rev. J. N. 
Pardee of Bolton conducted the devotional 
service. A committee consisting of Rev. 
Josiah C. Kent of Northboro, Rev. Frederic 
H. Kent of Grafton, and Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens of Fitchburg was appointed to draft 
suitable resolutions on the death of Dr. S.C. 
Beane. The subject selected for the fore- 
noon’s discussion was ‘‘’ The Present Unitarian 
Awakening.” The principal address was 
given by Rev. Henry C. Parker of Woburn. 
Mr. Parker deplored the proverbial self- 
satisfaction and indifference of Unitarians 
‘and said he would like to see the whole Uni- 
tarian body immersed in a genuine liberal 
revival. The present evangelistic move- 
ment among us began two years ago in a 
proposition that all the unconditioned funds 
given to the American Unitarian Association 
be used for immediate missionary purposes. 
As a result of this proposition, the directors 
of the Association sent men into the great 
cities of the South and West not so much to 
organize churches as to sow the seed of liberal 
religion. — Mr. Parker told of his personal 
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South. Recently there developed here in 
the East a movement intended to deepen the 
_ spiritual | life of the existing churches. This 
deepening of interest in liberal religion mani- 
‘itself in the increased attendance at the 
iversary Week, the purchase 
ane Alliance endowment 
of this awakening 


o Havers a pee for the present age. 
Europe been nurtured upon the liberal gospel 


experience in the missionary field of ‘the | 


we Unitarian’: ealite’ we 
Had 


of love and good-will, it would not now be 
|| drenehed in blood. We have a gigantic task 
to discharge; for it is our mission not only 
to see and feel the force of the ideals of liberal 
religion, but also to realize them in private 
and public life and publish them to the world. 
The discussion of the subject was led by 
Rev. Harold L. Pickett. Other speakers 
were Messrs. Bulkeley, Leavens, Macdonald, 
Tomlin, Hayes, a Finnish gentleman from 
Fitchburg, and an earnest woman whose name 
and residence failed to be announced. Upon 
the invitation of Mr. Conner in behalf of the 
church in Gardner, the Conference, to the 
number of about 250 delegates and visitors, 
a goodly gathering considering the inclement 
weather, partook of a bountiful luncheon, for 
which the unanimous thanks of the Conference 
was voted. In the afternoon the topic for 
consideration was “ Efficiency in the Sunday- 
school,’’ and the principal speaker was Rev. 
Otto E. Duerr of Lancaster. He began by 
saying that the real place for an awakening 
among Unitarians is the Sunday-school. In- 
variably a church becomes what the Sunday- 
school makes it. It is the business of the 
Sunday-school to make efficient church 
workers. The first essential of a successful 
Sunday-school is a head or central manage- 
ment. In this respect the Unitarians are at 
least ten years behind the other denomina- 
tions. Our text-books are inadequate, cer- 
tainly until the long-delayed Beacon Series 
appears. Mr. Duerr then gave an outline of 
what should be taught in the Sunday-school 
and emphasized the value of models and 
charts. In discussing the work of the Sun- 
day-school Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of Leominster 
emphasized the importance of the teacher’s 
personality, the necessity of persistent study, 
and the conviction that in every child there 
exists a supremely valuable soul. With a 
brief résumé of the meetings of the Confer- 
ence by Rev. William F. Skerrye of Temple- 
ton, the singing of a hymn, and the benedic- 
tion, the spring gathering of the Conference 
was brought to a close. James C. Duncan, 


Secretary. 
Churches. 


LOuIsvILLE, Ky.—Church of the Messiah: 
Incident to the departure of Rev. Maxwell 
Savage to his new field of activity at Lynn, 
Mass., there took place many gatherings of 
the congregation in which regret at his de- 
parture was expressed in various ways, all 
of which showed the affection of the different 
organizations in the church to their friend 
and leader. The Men’s Club of the church 
presented to Mr. and Mrs. Savage a silver 
water pitcher of beautiful design, appro- 
priately engraved. The Young Men’s Con- 
versation Club, which met informally every 
Friday evening for supper and later was 
usually addressed by different speakers on 
subjects of interest to young men, gave to 
Mr. Savage a pipe with meerschaum bowl. 
At a luncheon given by the Women’s 
Branch Alliance of the church Mr. Savage 
gave a little talk in which he reviewed his 
ministerial career, recounting the oppor- 
tunities offered him therein for mental, 
spiritual, and social growth. He made a 
plea for other young men to adopt the 
ministry as a profession. Mr. Savage in 


|leaving this city takes with him the best 


wishes ‘of his. So ae and the regrets 


‘of many citizens who will miss him as a 
co-worker in all that- made for the good of 
Louisville. 


RocKLanp, Mass.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent: Plans are being 
made for a series of seven evangelistic meet- 
ings as part of the fall campaign. 
dates chosen are Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 13, to Sunday evening, November 19, 
inclusive. The minister will be his own 
evangelist and will preach every night. Mr. 
Sargent has announced in the local paper 
that the holding of similar services by 
the churches of Rockland on the same dates 
will be appreciated as an act of co-operation 
and not of rivalry; for there is increase of 
strength to all denominations when they 
make special efforts at the same time. 


West BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Con- 
gregational Society: The resignation of Rev. 
E. B. Maglathlin as pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of West Bridgewater came 
as a sad surprise to his many friends. Since 
1894 he has been a faithful and efficient 
pastor of this ancient parish, and his place 
will be hard to fill. Besides being an earnest 
worker in the Society, he has been unceasing 
in his labors for the betterment of the high 
school and Howard Seminary; in fact, every 
good movement for the welfare of the town 
was sure to secure his hearty approval and 
generous assistance. 


Unitarian Hospitality. 


The Unitarian Hospitality Committee for 
Anniversary Week wishes to express its 
gratitude through these columns to all those 
Alliance branches, churches, and individuals 
who contributed flowers, money, or service 
toward the hospitality work of the year. 
They have all helped toward the one great 
end,—the comfort and entertainment of our 
Anniversary Week guests. ° 

Many letters of appreciation and thanks 
have been received; and each year the im- 
portance and need of this work is being more 
and more recognized by the visiting ministers 
and those accepting the hospitality of the 
luncheons, etc., until it has become a very 
essential part of the May Meetings. 

For the Unitarian Hospitality Committee, 
Grack R. Torr, Secretary. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Fel- 
lowship, held in May, officers were elected 
as follows: president, Rev. Frank C. Doan, 
Summit, N.J.; vice-presidents, Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, New York, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, Mass.; direc- 
tors, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Newton Centre, 
Rey. George Grover Mills, Boston, Rev. 
Maxwell Savage, Lynn; chairman of com- 
mittees: editorial, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; publication, Rev. Paul 
Harris Drake, Boston; co-operation, Rey. 
W. Harris Crook, Cambridge; comity, Rev. 
James A. Fairley, White Plains, N.Y.;  fi- 
nance, Rev. Arthur H. Sargent, Rockland; 
speakers’ bureau, Rev. Franklin K. Gifford, 
Brookline. 


‘The 


Pleasantrics. 


“Have you a pasturage yet?”’ Mrs. T'wick- 
embury asked the divinity student at the 
senior class reception. 


“Scrapp is rather quarrelsome, isn’t he?”’ 
“Quarrelsome! Why, he’s so quarrelsome 
by nature that even his own statements con- 
flict.”,—Boston Transcript. 


A scrubwoman applied to a lady for a job. 
“What do you charge a day?” asked the 
mistress. ‘‘ Well, mum,” was the reply, “a 
dollar and a quarter if I eats meself, and a 
dollar if you eats me.”’ 


“Some stars are so far away that the 
light from them hasn’t reached us yet. 
But it will arrive eventually.”’ ‘‘ Reminds 
me of my hired man coming from the post- 
office,’ commented Farmer Heck.—Louwis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


“Tsee they have just dug up a corner-stone 
of a library in Greece on which was in- 
scribed ‘4000 B.c.,’’’ remarked a student to a 
Scotchman. ‘‘What do you suppose it 
means?” ‘‘It canna mean bu’ one thing,” 
answered the Scot, solemnly: ‘‘Before 
Carnegie.” 


Towne: ‘‘My wife used to get nervous 
every time she heard a noise downstairs, but 
I assured her that it couldn’t be burglars, be- 
cause they’re always careful not to make 
any noise.’’ Browne: ‘‘So that calmed her, 
eh?”’ ‘Towne: ‘‘Not much. Now she gets 
nervous every time she doesn’t hear any 
noise.””—Philadelphia Press. 


At a country church a well-known soloist 
visiting the locality offered to sing at one of 
the services. The organ being much out of 
tune, the organist suggested to a church offi- 
cer the desirability of having it tuned for 
the occasion. The idea did not meet with 
the approval of this intelligent person. “I 
thought,” said he, ‘‘that all good singers 
could adapt their voices to the instrument.” 


Theodore C. Weeks, the banker and broker, 
once went into the office of the late Irving 
A. Evans, and said, ‘‘I wish you would lend 
me $5 until Monday.” Mr. Evans, who was 
somewhat hard of hearing, said, ‘‘What?” 
Mr. Weeks, taking courage, said, “I wish 
you would lend me $10 until Monday.” 
Mr. Evans handed out the money with the 
remark: “T wish I had heard you the first 
time.” 


A gentleman jumped in a cab and told the 
driver to hustle for the station. Progress 
was slow, however: ‘‘Look here, my man, 
can’t your horse do better than that? Ihave 
to catch the 5.40.” The driver winked. 
“Yes, sir. It’s like this: he is a race horse 
and needs. a bet to make him go. If you’ll 
bet me $2 he won’t get there in time, you’ll 
see him move. A bet always puts him on 
his mettle.’”” The fare took the bet, which 
cabby won. 


The Century once gave some examples of 
humor in school. 
seems to catise confusion, as witness these 
examples from examination papers: ‘“‘Cir- 
culation is a beet that goes all over the body.” 
“Cause of narrow chests is most female 
folks tie in their waists.” ‘‘You should not 
work either before or after eating.” ‘‘We 
should not drink hot water and then cold, 
because it cracks the tarter on the teeth.” 
“The teeth should be washed after every 
meal to remove any articles that may be in 
them.”” ‘‘Round shoulders are. caused b 
leaning on the stomach.” : 
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With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local] offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


. Founded in 1825, % 
The. chief .missio: organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 


and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildi 
meena heueses publishes books; tracts, and devotion 
works, 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
Cornish. 


. Co’ 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. . 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890, 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
big = churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 5 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Addréss contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
7 Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

Orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O, Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. ' 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing peomobiets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 


Conn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon, 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League ‘of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1900, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” i Ry 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents. Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
ILD., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 

acksonville, Fla.; Milton T, Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
ilton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Pag ies Bee Mass., to whom all correspondence should 


The study of anatomy | be ad 


Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action againgt all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the pepcaricn of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” ; 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


bey di Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
Jobe Graham Brooks Mr. Charles Zueblin. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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correspondence and send contributions to the 
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No Flies. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. i 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. ‘fi 
Look for our Trade Marks. =| 
GH STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, LyNN, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


co., 
Mass. 


‘JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


-THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, | 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A-M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. ? 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H ~ S 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


LIBERAL MINISTRY _— 
Including special urses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish p era Sunday-School Dirtrtore, Beudieors 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to: 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, pr: 
Liberal scholarship Forney: including Two Sum 
Sets one at pe SslO Religious, Educa 

. RO catio: 
Social nies Institutes “auring the Si 
Quarter open to _ students with sch 
Apply to F, C. Souraworts, Pri : 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICA 
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